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For huge multitier bookstacks 
or shelving for small libraries 


® Call on SNEAD & COMPANY 


a 


Typical SNEAD ! 
Library Installations 


U. of Alabama 

U. of California 
Cal. State Library 
Leland Stanford U. 
Library of Congress 
Army War College 
U. of Illinois 

U. of Notre Dame 
U. of Colorado 
Loyola U. 

Harvard U. 
Dartmouth Coll. 
Columbia U. 

Ohio State U. 

U. of Philippines 
U. of Puerto Rico 
Library of Hawaii 
Vatican Library 
Nat’l Museum Nat. 
{ i Hist., Paris 

: had ® q Joint Universities 
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JAMES GAMBLE ROGERS, Architect 


For many generations Snead & Company 


has been the leader and pioneer in the Maria Mitchell Library, Nantucket, Mass., built 


design and construction of library equip- completely fa Boge ery ony + Dares book 








ment. Whether you are planning a large 
multitier bookstack or a library of modest 
size, it will pay you to contact us for a 
free consultation. 


We will gladly assist in the preparation of plans and specifi- 
cations and submit a mutually protective bid. Since proper 
planning takes time, we suggest that you let us start now, so 
that your project will be ready for construction when materials 





Since 1849, the Snead 


are available. symbol of lasting 
re : a ? . beauty, quality and 

Write for the Snead bookstack catalog containing engineering progress in metal 

data. construction. 


i SNEAD & Company s Founded 1849 


s Designers, manufacturers and erectors of metal equipment 
= “if SALES OFrFIce: 98 PINE STREET, JERSEY City 4, N. J. MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT: ORANGE, VA. 
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IME WAS when very few libraries could 
y poten: files of leading papers from dif- 
ferent parts of the country. Newspaper files 
were a lot too big and bulky—they took up 
too much space. 

That time is past. Today, a great many 
papers are microfilming their issues the 
Recordak way . . . and Recordak microfilm- 
ing “de-bulks” these so thoroughly that you 
can stack them in 2% of the space that 
bound files require. 


So today you can keep files of important 


SPRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


how Recordak enables you 
to keep complete files of many 
important out-of-town papers 


newspapers from many cities. Just get posi- 
tive prints of their issues. Then install Re- 
cordak Film Readers in your library . . . and 
the microfilm files will be easily available, at 
a moment’s notice. 

Many libraries, large and small, are ex- 
panding their newspaper service in this way. 
Write for the details of this and the many 
other library applications of Recordak. 


Recordak Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


originator of modern microfilming 
.-. and its library application 











Of you spend, toe much tims 
YOU NEED THE TIMES INDEX 


Here in one compact book is information you can’t find in 
any other reference volume. Why? Because it’s current informa- 
tion—much*too recent to be included in any other publication. 
Here’s how The Index works. Each month’s news events—40,000 
news facts—are indexed. Essential points are summarized under 
convenient headings for quick reference. In this way news facts * 
published weeks or months back become readily available. 
Publication dates are always given—so you can easily locate the 
actual item in newspapers you have on file. Your readers— 

- business and professional men, students, teachers, news men— 


and anyone with a question—will appreciate this service. If you 


a ean a a 


consider your time valuable, place an immediate subscription. 











U.S, & Poss. Canada Foreign 
12 Monthly Issues $20.00 - $22.00 $20.00 
Annual Cumulative Volume $26.00 $28.60 $27.00 
Combined Monthly & Annual 
Subscription $35.00 $38.50 $36.00 
published by 
The New York Times 
229 West 43rd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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Saves You Time, Trouble and Nuisance... 


ALUMINUM CONTAINER 


Holds Gaylo, shellac and lacquer without 
the usual disadvantages of most containers. 









The Gaylord Container—made of fine spun alum- 
inum—has a glass holder for the liquid and a com- 
bination stainless steel wiping bar and brush holder. 
Pistol grip handle acts as support to prevent tip- 
ping. There is no discoloration, rust or corrosion 
generally caused by metal and liquid reaction. 

When the top is in place, the brush does not 
harden ... nor does the liquid evaporate or crystal- 
lize. As a result, you do not need to wash out the 
brush or container every night. 

The Gaylord Container is handy ... clean... 
practical. Excellent for library and classroom use. 
Maximum capacity is one pint. Price only $5.25, 
transportation charges paid. Brush: 80¢ extra. 

Order now. Only limited quantity available. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


a fele fe), Fae. 5) > 





—- -Bound Books... 


What Are They? 


Library-Bound books are new books 





CLASS “a which have been completely over-sewed 
and reinforced in heavy-duty buckram 

BINDING covers in accordance with American 
Library Association Class ‘‘A’’ specifi- 


cations. 


Librarians know that sooner or later 


practically all library books must be CONTINUOUS 
rebound. Therefore it is economy to 

purchase books, Library-Bound, be- LOW-COST 

cause such books remain in constant 

uninterrupted circulation and do not CIRCULATION 
have to be rebound. 


LIBRARY More and more-librarians and school 


people recognize the sound business 


ACCEPTANCE practice of buying Allen-Library-Bound 


books as evidenced by increased orders. 





Edwin Allen Company 





Illustration shows 

special over-sewing BOOKSELLERS ehesrane ns 
and reinforcing of 

an Allen-Library- 1100 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 5, Ill. 
samen . 2 2 ee ee ss « Write for current catalogues and lists 
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stimulus 
. TO LEARNING 
m- 
er. 
p- ive new series of Teach-O-Filmstrips, now ready, will re- 
on inforce your instructional methods by vitalizing the learning experience. 

Primary Grades Social Studies Serces—comMunity HELPERS 

ot This series shows the activities of firemen, policemen, communication workers, trans- 
al- portation workers (2 Teach-O-Filmstrips), and storekeepers. Each of the six, bi. & wh., 
he 35 mm. Filmstrips in this series is approx. 40 frames in length. Price of the Series, 


$18.00. Each Teach-O-Filmstrip, $3.00. 


- Primary Grades pbrithmetic Serces—primary ARITHMETIC 


se. This series teaches a basic understanding of numbers and their use. It presents a partial 
5, coverage of the material studied in the first three grades. Each of the six, bl. & wh., 
35 mm. Filmstrips in this series is approx. 40 frames in length. Price of the Series, 
$18.00. Each Teach-O-Filmstrip, $3.00. 


Widdle Grades sbmerican History Series 
—THE DISCOVERY AND EXPLORATION OF AMERICA 
This series teaches the history of: (1) The Introduction—The Age of Discovery; (2) The 
Story of the Vikings; (3) How Columbus Discovered America; (4) Cortez Conquers 
Mexico; (5) The Golden Age of Spanish Discovery; (6) The English Sea Dogs; (7) The 
Founders of New France; (8) How Our Country Was Discovered and Explored—Summary 
and Review. Each of the eight, bl. & wh., 35 mm. Filmstrips is approx. 40 frames in 
length. Price of the Series, $24.00. Each Teach-O-Filmstrip, $3.00. 


Gunton Aigh School Health Education Serces—roovs AND NUTRITION 


A series for classes in Health Education, General Science, Consumer Education, and 
F Home Economics. This series teaches a basic understanding of selection of foods, 
Hf balanced diets, consumer problems in purchasing foods, and other food aspects. Each 
| of the five 35 mm. Filmstrips, in color is approx. 40 frames in length. Price of the series, 
$25.00. Each Teach-O-Filmstrip, $5.00. 


! Junior and Senior High School English Literature Series 
—A TALE OF TWO CITIES 

The three, bl. & wh., 35 mm. Filmstrips in this series contain the most important stills 
from the M-G-M picture, "A Tale of Two Cities''—Part |, ''Plot Study,"’ a summary of 
4 the story; Part Il, “Character Study"; and Part III, ‘Historical Background."’ Price 
q of the Series $7.50. Each Teach-O-Filmstrip $2.50. 


A FREE functional Teaching Guide is now being prepared for each of these, series of Filmstrips. 




























C) | wish to order the Teach-O-Filmstrips on the list which | have 
attached. 


[) SEND BILL [] PAYMENT ENCLOSED 
[] Send me your colorful, NEW brochure about: 

[] TEACH-O-FILMSTRIPS (illustrated) 

[] TEACH-O-DISC Classroom Recordings 
(C] Send me folder on: [J Tri-Purpose Projector 

C0 Portable Electric Phonographs W.L.B.-! 


NAME. 1 TEACH 





NAME OF SCHOCL 





SCHOOL ADDRESS. 





city. ZONE. STAE. 


AUDIO-VISUAL DIVISION 


Popular Science Publishing Co., Inc. 





——— a a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


353 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


or See Your Local Distributor 
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Te Demco STEEL BOOK TRUCK 


Back again-beller than ever 





To" outstanding value in an inexpensive 
steel book truck is back again. This well 
constructed truck is ideal for stock use with 
restricted turning space. Reverberation has 
been reduced to the vanishing point; plate 
mounted casters have replaced the obsolete 
stem type. A special welding process elim- 
inates all body bolts that might loosen. This 
model is equipped with two swivel and two 
stationary 4-inch casters and all casters have 
hard composition rubber tires. Finished in 
neutral olive green enamel. Over all measure- 
ments 30” in length, 14” wide, 35” high. Write 
for information concerning this and other 
models. 


This Model Number 771....... . .. 98850 
Number 772 (with 4 swivel casters. .$37.00) 


112 S. Carroll St.. 87 Wallace St., 
Madison 3. Wisconsin New Haven 11. Connecticut 























FORUM 
MODERN binding methods Re-published Sept, 1945 
plus a new binding location 





FORUM, a monthly magazine of opinion, is designed to 


provide efficient service. give the ‘reader authoritative information on the ‘‘pros 

and “‘cons’’ of the vital issues of the day, to highlight the 
conflicts of interest, the pressures at work in our complex 
society. 
Each month, in addition to articles of lasting interest, 

* FORUM presents several features of great value to students 
a well-documented debate; columns and editorial opinion 
from newspapers throughout the country ; book reviews and 


comment on the American theater. FORUM is indexed in 
The Readers’ Guide. Many librarians, recognizing the im- 


TRADITIONAL standard of portance of FORUM, have ordered additional copies 


One year $3.00 Two years $5.00 
quality provides a craftsman- EVENTS PUBLISHING CO., 2031 Upland Way, Phila. 31, Pa. 


ship in binding that is based FOR COMPLETE 

on 44 years of experience. VOLUMES 
For SINGLE 

ISSUES OF ANY 








. PERIODICAL 
INDEXED 
WAGENVOORD & CO. By Us 
sisal N. cums Ave., Lansing, Mich. WRITE 
Library Bookbinders and Booksellers THE H. W. WILSON Co. 


950 University Avenue New York 52 
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Vocation 


ap QRUIDANC 





Only Specialists 


Plan and Write These Books 


HE authors of these guidance books were chosen by our editors 
because they are outstanding authorities. 


fields, and they are qualified to guide and advise. 


This is the primary reason why these guidance books are rapidly 
becoming standard occupational reference materials in school and 
public libraries and among guidance counselors, and are being widely 
used as specific vocational reading materials in occupations classes 


all over the country. 








E Manus, 


They know their 











Titles Now Available 


OPPORTUNITIES IN ACTING 
by Frank Vreeland 

(Film and dramatic critic, film pro- 

ducfion man, television director) 


OPPORTUNITIES IN PUBLIC RE- 
LATIONS 


by Shepard Henkin 
(Director of Public Relations, Hotel 
New Yorker, Editor, Caravan) 


OPPORTUNITIES IN JOURNALISM 
by Elias E. Sugarman 

(Formerly Editor of Bilsboard, and 

Friars Club Abbot; U.S. Treasury 

Executive in War Loan Drives.) 


OPPORTUNITIES IN RADIO 
by Jo Ranson & Richard Pack 
(Ranson—formerly Radio Editor, 
Brooklyn Eagle Director of Publicity 
and Special Events, Station WHN; 
lecturer on radio at CCNY) 
(Pack—Director of Publicity, WOR; 
préviously Continuity Chief, WNYC; 
lecturer on radio at NYU.) 


OPPORTUNITIES IN FREE-LANCE 
WRITING 


by Hazel Carter Maxon 
(Reporter, feature writer, correspond 
ent, NEA; columnist, New York 
Evening World: publitist, American 
Red Cross, YWCA.) 


OPPORTUNITIES IN ‘ARCHITEC- 
TURE 


by William Thorpe 
(Graduate of Cornell and Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, Paris; architect for 
leading architectural firms.) 


OPPORTUNITIES IN 


by Suzanne Conn 


OPPORTUNITIES IN FINANCE 
by Sam Shulsky 

(ass’t Financial Editor, New York 

Journal-American and Rochester 

Evening Journal: author of financial 

articles. ) 


OPPORTUNITIES IN TRAVEL 

by Don Short 
(Travel Editor, New York Journal- 
American travel lecturer, author.) 


OPPORTUNITIES IN MARKET 
RESEARCH 
by John H. Platten, Jr. 
(Director of Market Research, Cross- 


ley, Ine.; formerly with Opinion 
Research Corp., Princeton.) 


OPPORTUNITIES IN EXPORT 
by Albert L. Abkarian 

(Export Manager, Carter Products, 

Inc.; lecturer; author; conductor ex- 

port sessions of Advertising Club of 

N .g member, Export Managers 

Club.) 


OPPORTUNITIES IN FASHION 
by Alida Vreeland 

(Fashion illustrator, correspondent, 

NEA; Artist, Swedish-American 

Lines illustrator, Hyperion Press.) 


OPPORTUNITIES IN HORTICUL- 
TURE 
by C. Owen Brantley 


(Advertising Manager, Peter Hen- 
derson & Co., author, publisher.) 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


(Decorator for leading Dept. Stores, fabric spe- 


cialist; charter member 


Decorators. ) 


American Institute of 


SEND FOR 5-DAY FREE EXAMINATION COPIES 


Other new books are in preparation 


EACH MANUAL 


iS PRICED AT $1.00 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS TO SCHOOLS and Libraries. 











SEND FOR 5-DAY FREE EXAMINATION COPIES 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE MANUALS, Inc. 


45 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Forecast 


HE American historian, Charles Beard (Amer- 

ican Government and Politics), feels that a 
historian cannot safely come within fifteen years of 
the events he describes . . . without running the 
risk of stepping from the role of aloof historian 
into that of commentator, expressing partisan opin- 
ions rather than informed judgments. According 
to this dictum, states one of the editors of Book- 
Reader, perhaps only the 1946 Pulitzer Prize win- 
ner, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. (The Age of Jackson), 
of all the historical writers now living, ‘is young 
enough to be able to look forward to writing an 
objective historical account of the times through 
which he lived as a young man.” % J J In a 
recent pronouncement before the National Council 
of Teachers of English, Howard Fast (Freedom 
Road) expressed the idea that American literature, 
“now in a slough of ‘drugstore romances,’ will soon 
enter a period of rebirth and greatness.’ The 
notable works in the literature of tomorrow, ac- 
cording to Mr. Fast, will come from the young 
writers who participated in the war. #& % ¢ 
A. J. Cronin (The Green Years) has returned to 
the United States after a year in Europe with a 
gloomy view of social injustice observed there. 
This feeling will be reflected in his new book, 
which will expose “the malady that is infecting 
the world today.” 


Past and Present 


Included in the eight James Fenimore Cooper 
manuscripts recently presented to the New York 
State Historical Association is an agreement be- 
tween Cooper and his publisher for the first edition 
of The Last of the Mobicans. This document is 
said to “throw much light not only on the proceeds 
of Cooper's pen but also on the publishing trade.” 
& & & If zoning laws can be relaxed, Long- 
fellow’s old home in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
may become a rooming house. Anna Longfellow 
Thorp, a direct descendant of the poet and the 
owner of the 187-year-old house, which once served 
as headquarters for George Washington, desires to 
help ease the housing shortage by receiving a 
limited number of Harvard students as roomers. 
Miss Thorp has indicated, however, that the first 
floor of the house would continue to be used as a 
museum. 


In the Arena 


Edmund Wilson's Memoirs of Hecate County 
made front-page news in the New York Times 
recently, when a court decision found Doubleday 
and Company, publishers of the book, guilty of 
violating the state penal law relating to the publi- 
cation and sale of obscene literature. The Mem- 
oirs promises to rival the case of James Joyce's 
Ulysses—"one of the most bitter literary contro- 
versies of modern times,” which ended in removal 
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By Frances ]. Wallace 


of the ban. Doubleday paid the $1,000 fine, but 
plans to appeal the decision. % 3% J Of a dif 
ferent pattern is the situation of the British his 
torian and philosopher, Harold J. Laski (Grammar 
of Politics), who lost the libel suit he had brought 
against the Newark (England) Advertiser for mis- 
quoting his remarks at a political meeting. It is 
expected that Laski, who has denied that he advo 
cated revolution by violence, as reported by the 
newspaper, will appeal. 


Stage and Screen 


A Broadway debut is in the offing for Dashiell 
Hammett (The Maltese Falcon), who is writing a 
mystery drama to be produced in the near future 
under the direction of Lillian Hellman. Much ex- 
ploited in the motion pictures, Hammett has never 
had a play on the legitimate stage. 4% % 
Vicki Baum (Hotel Berlin) has turned screen 
writer, having just completed for Vanguard Films 
an original script entitled Conspiracy. & & & 
Mary Chase has taken her Pulitzer prize-winning 
play Harvey to England where she will arrange for 
a London production. % J 2 Jean-Paul Sartre, 
foremost exponent of Existentialism, whose play, 
No Exit,-is running in New York, was recently 
attacked by a member of the Municipal Council of 
Paris, who described Sartre’s current Paris offering, 
La Putain Respectueuse as “a gross defamation of 
the great American democracy.” The play describes 
a lynching in the South. 


Awards 


The $10,000 Scribner Prize in American History 
offered under the auspices of the Society of Ameri. 
can Historians, has been awarded to Allan Nevins 
history professor at Columbia University and twice 
winner of ‘the Pulitzer Prize in biography, for his 
300,000-word manuscript on the Civil War period 
Ordeal of the Union. Scribner's, who gave the 
prize in commemoration of the one-hundredth an- 
niversary of the firm, will publish the work some 
time in 1947, & & & Dr. Carlton J. H. Hayes 
(Wartime Mission in Spain) is the recipient of 
the 1946 Laetare Medal, awarded annually by the 
University of Notre Dame to the year's outstand- 
ing American Catholic layman, % &% &% The 
choice of Hermann Hesse, German-born Swiss citi- 
zen, for the 1946 Nobel Prize in literature has 
been under some criticism because of the obscurity 
of the author. Although most of his works have 
been published in the Scandinavian and Slavic lan- 
guages, only two of his novels have been translated 
into English—Der Steppenwolf and Death and the 
Lover. & & & The French Government has 
conferred the Legion of Honor upon Ben Lucien 
Burman (Miracle on the Congo) for wartime serv- 
ices to the nation. 

(Continued on page 330) 
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New Prentice-Hall Books 
APPLIED ATOMIC POWER 


By Edward Smith, A. H. Fox, R. Tom Sawyer, and H. R. Austin 
® Explains in simple, understandable language just what atomic power 
is, and discusses how that power may be applied to our everyday 
needs and purposes, especially in marine, railway, and power plant 
applications. 220 pages Trade Price, $4.00 








DIESEL OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


By Orville L. Adams, Jr. © A completely new, authoritative book 
written for everyone concerned with Diesel operation and maintenance 
problems, by an author who is both a Diesel engineer and a technical 
writer. 366 pages Trade Price, $5.00 


PREPARATION AND USE 


OF VISUAL AIDS 
By Kenneth B. Haas and Harry Q. Packer ® Shows the way to 


greater effectiveness and efficiency in personnel training, educational 
programs, and advertising. 224 pages Trade Price, $4.00 


THE JOB THAT FITS YOU AND HOW TO GET IT 
By John and Enid Wells ® Methods used by Government agencies 
in placing 9,700,000 employees are embodied in seventeen self-analysis 
tests, plus sound job-getting techniques. Trade Price, $3.75 


COVERING THE COURTS 
By Curtis D. MacDougall ® "Probably the most comprehensive 
journalism text ever written on the subject."—Editor and Publisher 


Trade Price, $7.00 





INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS 

ee ase el By Stephen Enke and Virgil Salera ® The first post-war study, in- 
iiecheiilabiains dispensable to the understanding of the world's economy under 
piainilitices present conditions. Trade Price, $5.35 
Ferme tee INSURANCE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES 

— Third Edition 

— By Robert Riegel and Jerome S. Miller ® An expert and com- 
as prehensive guide for everyone who wants to get ahead in the in- 
pa surance business. Completely up-to-date. Trade Price, $6.75 





SEND FOR YOUR APPROVAL COPIES 
PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 11 
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DIED 


November 5. THOMAS EVELYN ScoTT-ELLIs, 
eighth Baron Howard de Walden, poet and play- 
wright; in London; sixty-six. A patron of the 


arts, he once came to the aid of Oscar Hammer- 
stein when the American impresario was launch- 
ing an operatic season in London in 1912. His 
plays include Lanval and Heraclius. 


November 6. SiR GEOFFREY ARTHUR CAL- 
LENDER, naval historian; in London; seventy-one. 
Sir Geoffrey, who was for many years the director 
of the National Maritime Museum, wrote many 
books on naval history, among them Sea Kings 
of Britain, The Life of Nelson, and The Wooden 
W orld. 


November 6. . GABRIEL WELLS, rare book dealer, 
and bibliophile; in New York City; after a long 
illness; eighty-five. A prolific writer of “letters to 
the editor” on a wide range of subjects, he was also 
the author of a number of pamphlets, and several 
books, including The Riddle of Being and Appeal 
to Common Sense. His most noted transaction in 
the rare book field involved the purchase of a copy 
of the Gutenberg Bible and its subsequent resale in 
sections. 


November 13. ERNEST INGERSOLL, naturalist, au- 
thor, and editor; in Brattleboro, Vermont; after a 
long illness; ninety-four. For many years he con- 
ducted a department on natural history in a Ca- 
nadian newspaper. Correspondents from all over 
Canada sought information on topics which ranged 
from snakebite and the rearing of mink to the 
mythology of dragons. He also contributed to such 
magazines as Harper's and Scribner's. An early as- 
sociation with Louis Agassiz was followed by 
friendships with such noted figures as former Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt, John Burroughs, and 
more recently, William Beebe. His activities as 
correspondent, explorer, and editor resulted in a 
number of books,:of which the best known are 
Camp of the Carbonates, Country Cousins, Wild 
Life of Orchard and Field, and Dragéns and 
Dragon Lore. His books for children include The 
Ice Queen and An Island in the Air. 


November 14. May SINCLAIR, novelist and poet; 
at her home near Aylesbury, Buckinghamshire, 
England; about eighty. The author of thirty-seven 
books, Miss Sinclair gained her reputation as a suc- 
cessful novelist with the publication of The Divine 
Fire (1904), a novel which sold better in America 
than in England. A later work, The Rector of 
Wyck (1925), also achieved considerable success 
and is considered ‘“‘one of her most distinguished 
books.” In World War I Miss Sinclair served with 
a field ambulance corps, later embodying her ex- 
periences in Journal of Impressions in Belgium 
(1916). She also published various volumes of 
poetry, and for a time abandoned the novel to 
write several books of philosophical reflections, in- 
cluding A Defense of Idealism (1917). Her last 
book, The Intercessor and Other Stories, was pub- 
lished in 1931. 


November 20. VALENTINE WILLIAMS, British 
novelist and journalist; in New York City; after 
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a long illness; sixty-three. Injured while serving 
with the Irish Guards in World War I, he relieved 
the tedium of convalescence by trying his hand at 


a “shocker,” on the advice of John Buchan. The 


result was The Man with the Clubfoot, a spy 
story which has been translated into thirteen lan- 
guages and still sells well. Later titles include 
The Yellow Streak, The Three of Clubs, and The 
Crouching Beast, and in 1946, Courier to Marra- 
kesh. For the last three years he had been writ- 
ing for the screen, in association with Sir Alex- 
ander Korda, and also for radio. His autobiog- 
raphy, World of Action, appeared in 1938. 


November 21. Epuarpo Marquina, playwright 
and poet; in New York City; of a heart attack; 
sixty-seven. Dr. Marquina, the president of the 
General Society of Spanish Authors, was in this 
country as a delegate to the International Confed- 
eration of Societies of Authors and Composers 
held at the Library of Congress in October. Among 
his best known plays are The Sun Has Set in 
Flanders and The White Monk. 


November 25. GEORGE SHEPPARD CHAPPELL 
(Dr. WALTER E. TRAPROCK”’), editor, author, 
and architect; at West Bantam, Connecticut; fol- 
lowing a long illness; sixty-nine. Although he 
used his own name for some of his work, his 
greatest successes were scored under the pseudonym 
of Dr. Walter E. Traprock, burlesquing travel and 
scientific themes. The Cruise of the Kawa, his 
best known book, in which Dr. Traprock discovers 
the hard-boiled eggplant in the Gobi Desert, “‘to 
the chagrin of other scientists,” was followed by 
Through the Alimentary Canal with Gun and 
Camera, Sarah of the Sahara, and others of the 
same type. 


November 26. WILLIAM RHODE, writer and edi- 
tor; in New York City; after an illness of several 
months; forty-two. Mr. Rhode, formerly associ- 
ated with Max Reinhardt, was engaged in theatri- 
cal production when he first came to this country 
from Germany. His interest in food was acquired 
from his sister, who taught him what she had 
learned at cooking school. After leaving the thea- 
ter to enter the catering field, Mr. Rhode gave up 
his business at the beginning of World War II 
and began writing about food and cookery. He 
contributed to such magazines as Vogue, Harper's 
Bazaar, and the Ladies’ Home Journal, and also 
lectured on his subject. Among his books are 
Cabbages and Kings (1938) and This Business ef 
Carving, which was adopted as a textbook by the 
Army Quartermaster Corps. 


November 28. HENRY B. Cutver, lawyer and 
writer; at St. Augustine, Florida; seventy-eight. 
He was an authority on maritime history and a de- 
signer of miniature ships. Among his books are 
oo Famous Ships (1936) and The Book of Old 
Ships. 


November 31. GEORGE MADDEN ManrrTIN, novel- 
ist; in Louisville, Kentucky; eighty. Known chief- 
ly as the creator of “Emmy Lou,’ Mrs. Martin 
wrote a number of novels in addition to Emmy 
Lou—Her Book and Heart, and also historical 
sketches about Kentucky personages.” Her volume 
of short stories, Children of the Mist (1920), was 
considered an indictment of the white race for its 
attitude toward the Negro question. 
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The 
Aerodrome 









This novel by the author of Return of 
the Traveller is a story of love and 
power, crime and deception, revolving 
around a modern aerodrome, with its 
ruthless, inhuman efficiency, and the ad- 
jacent village, with its sensuality, mud- 
dle and stupidity. The destructive inter- 
play of opposing forces is vividly pre- 
sented in Rex Warner’s magnificent 
prose. January. $2.50 
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GRACE 
LIVINGSTON HILL 


In this new novel one of America’s most 
beloved authors tells the story of Paige 
Madison, a soldier home from war, and 
of the trials he encounters in finding the 
right business and the right girl. The 
solution of Paige’s difficulties is reached 
only after a real test of his fundamental 
faith and beliefs. January. $2.00 
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PAUL WHELTON 


This new mystery is Paul Whelton’s best 
—even better than Death and the Devil 
or Call the Lady Indiscreet. Garry Dean 
deserts a game of red dog for a red hot 
murder, and a couple of elusive girls 
who lead him and the reader a merry 
chase through a story that never stops 
once—before the end. January. $2.00 


A MAIN LINE MYSTERY 








Philadelphia - J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY © New York 









































































































































































































































Vera Caspary 


NE. of Hollywood's top-ranking free-lance 
writers, Vera Caspary, novelist and play- 
wright, has scored another success with her latest 
book, Stranger than Truth, published in the fall of 
1946. An explorer of “certain aberrations of soci- 
ety,” Miss Caspary is also a student of manners. 
Her work embraces a variety of forms, ranging 
from the photoplay and novelette to the mystery 
story, drama, and period novel. 

Vera Caspary was born in Chicago, Illinois, in 
1904, the youngest of the three children of Paul 
Caspary, a buyer for a department store, and Julia 
(Cohen) Caspary. Educated in the Chicago public 
schools, she left high school at the age of seven- 
teen to work as a copywriter in a Chicago adver- 
tising agency. After a period of ‘‘selling’’ every- 
thing from cold cream to milking machines,” she 
went to New York where she pursued a dual career 
as magazine editor and free-lance writer. 

Her first book, The White Girl (1929), the 
story of a Negress who leaves the South for Chi- 
cago where she poses as white, was well received. 
“Written in the hard materialistic style of Fannie 
Hurst and Edna Ferber,” the book, according to the 
New York World, was ‘‘vivid, harsh and realistic.” 
Two subsequent novels, Ladies and Gents (1929) 
and Music in the Street (1930) were followed by 
Thicker than Water (1932), a study of Portuguese- 
Jewish family life in Chicago. Lisle Bell, in the 
New York Herald Tribune, felt that despite the 
variations in the pace of the story, this book, which 
described “the subtle alterations in Jewish family 
life, [and} the slow fading of orthodox observ- 
ances,’ had a definite social value. 

After a long interval devoted to writing for the 
films, Miss Caspary in 1942 entered a new field, 
mystery fiction. Her first book in this genre was 
Laura, recognized immediately as ‘something quite 
different from the run-of-the-mill detective story,” 
and “done with a novel twist and much skill,” 
according to Will Cuppy, in the New York Herald 
Tribune Books. Bedelia, a “curious and clever’ 
tale in which the author “has ably presented a 
pathological case history without so much as once 
finding it necessary to indulge in the special termi- 
nology of the psychiatric clinic,” was published in 
1944. Completing this trio of ‘psycho-thrillers”’ is 
Stranger than Truth (1946), which displays “a 
remarkable knowledge of the pulp and advertising 
fields."" James MacBride, who compared the book 
to Kenneth Fearing’s The Big Clock, found the plot 
exasperating, ‘save. for a few expertly contrived 
sequences,” but another critic was ‘filled with ad- 
miration for the devilish cunning with which [ Miss 
Caspary]} has constructed it.” 

In the course of her varied editorial activities, 
Vera Caspary had written a series of correspondence 
school lessons on how to write photoplays. Trying 
out some of her own instructions, she sold a script 
for twenty-five dollars. Thus encouraged, she con- 
tinued in the dramatic field. Her first play, Blind 
Mice (1931) was written-in collaboration with 
Winifred Lenihan. A second drama, Geraniums 
in My Window (1934) was done with Samuel 
Ornitz. Following these, she became interested in 
writing for the films, and since 1932 she has turned 
out twelve or more motion picture stories for Holly- 
wood, including the Night of June Thirteenth 
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(1932) and Easy Living (1937), both for Para- 
mount. She also worked on the dramatization of 
her novel, Laura, with George Sklar. 

Early in 1945 Vera Caspary sold her Norwalk, 
Connecticut, home and went to London, where she 
spent seven months working with J. Arthur Rank, 
British producer, on the screen version of Bedelia. 
This book is duplicating the success of Lawra, 
which was brought out as a magazine serial, then 
published in book form, was later made into a 
sensational motion picture by Twentieth Century- 
Fox, and in 1946 toured New England as a play, 
with a Broadway production imminent. 

“To be a writer,” Miss Caspary believes, “you 
must have a point of view in what you experience 
You need to keep an ear and an eye always at the 
keyhole, without malice. After you have observed, 
and listened at keyholes, all you need is a will of 
iron to ride the beam.”’ She feels also that she is 
“not properly a mystery story writer at all’’ and is 
a little ‘‘put out’’ when classed with the ‘‘detective- 
story ladies.”” “I've just used murder,” she says, 
“as a dramatic device which heightens émotion and 
action, and sharpens character drawing; and now 
after Stranger than Truth—I'm through with it, 
and shall write novels of character and family and 
social backgrounds.” 

Miss Caspary, a ‘‘small, smartly dressed woman 
with iron gray hair,” is described as “incredibly 
vivacious and versatile . . . with a crackling sense 
of humor.” She dislikes all sports, she says, but is 
fond of the movies and “‘often cries at the theater.” 
Her taste in reading is varied, running from Jane 
Austen and Thackeray to John Dos Passos, with 
Samuel Butler's The Way of All Flesh one of her 
favorites. Although she “‘likes to be mobile and 
get into the thick of things,” her work with motion 
pictures keeps her most of the year in California, 
where she makes her home in Los Angeles. 

FRANCES J. WALLACE 
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Selected Writings of Benjamin Rush 
DAGOBERT D. RUNES, Editor 


The Philosophy of Existentialism 
JEAN-PAUL SARTRE 


Essays in Science and Philosophy 
ALFRED NORTH WHITEHEAD 


Russian Symphony: Thoughts About Tchaikovsky 
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Tears and Laughter 
KAHLIL GIBRAN 


Theory of Harmony 
ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 
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The Great Beyond 
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Russian Paintings (Illustrated) 
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The Art of Poland (Illustrated) 
IRENA PIOTROWSKA 


Poems and Letters of Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots 
CLIFFORD BAX, Editor 


Logic For The Millions 
A. E. MANDER 


Better Photography 
LESTER LOEB 


That One Mistake (A Novel) 
FERENC KORMENDI 


Story Of The Ukraine 
CLARENCE MANNING 


Autobiography of a Yogi 
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Keith 


Ba writing of romances concerning life in an- 
cient China might seem, to some readers, more 
than a bit anachronistic in this atomic age. But the 
studies of the formal culture of an old civilization 
in transition by Keith West, novelist and student of 
Chinese life and lore, are also deft social commen- 
taries from which certain ironic modern parallels 
may be drawn. 


“Keith West” (Kenneth Westmacott Lane) was 
born in Oxford, England, in 1893, the son of Annie 
Elizabeth Graham (Westmacott) and Francis Dal- 
rymple Lane. From Rugby School he entered Bal- 
liol College, Oxford, from which he receivéd an 
M.A. degree. In World War I he served as a lieu- 
tenant in the Royal Artillery. 


Keith West's interest in China and Chinese cul- 
ture began in 1919, a year after his marriage, when 
he became assistant government analyst at Hong 
Kong. In 1924 Mr. West returned to England and 
until 1945 was a science master at various public 
and secondary schools. He has traveled widely in 
Yunnan and South China. His early novels with 
that background have been published in England: 
Bamboo (1931), Hanging Waters (1933), and 
The House That Chak Built (1935). Hanging 
Waters also appeared in the United States: and 
a short story “A Gentleman Repays a Loan,” was 
printed in The Best Short Stories of 1932. 


It was the publication in 1944 of Winter Cherry 
that first brought him serious critical attention in 
the United States. The richly romantic and aristo- 
cratic cultural atmosphere of North China in the 
eighth century provided the background for this 
commentary on a way of life. Orville Prescott of 
the New York Times found it “‘an enchanting com- 
edy . . . a romance in which formal dialogues em- 
bodying traditional wisdoms, personal philosophies, 
and extemporaneous verses appropriate to each oc- 
casion” were more important than the story itself. 
Peony (1946) concerned a sheltered, aristocratic 
young woman who nevertheless came into contact 
with the realities of life. According to Graham 
Bates, in Peony ‘the formal way of life of the old 
China is shown in transition, and the very modern 
personal reactions to people and situations take on 
added vehemence as they develop within the older, 
ritualistic outward forms.” Of the book John J. 
Espey wrote in the Weekly Book Review: “Mr. 
West puts a delightfully high gloss of wit and 
ironic humor on its telling. His characters speak in 
aphorisms and epigrams, but so effortlessly that . . . 
soon one begins to feel it the most natural thing in 
the world to improvise a few stanzas of verse in the 
course of a conversation.” 


A third novel in Mr. West's series about life in 
ancient China, The Three Blossoms of Chang-an 
(1946) moved Orville Prescott to note: “One of 
them is a refreshing novelty; three are a surfeit. . . 
Instead of the brilliant charm or suggestion of trag- 
edy of the first two books, the third seems to em- 
phasize selfishness, shallowness, and futility.” 
Other reviewers, however, saw in this story of a 
young man and his three loves a delicate and en- 
gaging satire. 
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The blue-eyed, grey-haired author is a man of 
average height and weight. He has two sons, Ken- 
neth and Douglas, who served in the British Army 
during World War II. Mr. West and his family 
live “right in the heart of England on an outlying 
spur of the Cotswolds, and fifteen miles from 
Stratford-on-Avon.”” It was there that the author's 
grandfather practiced medicine and became mayor 
of the town, and where a more remote ancestor lent 
some money to William Shakespeare. The house 
itself ‘‘is a very old warm stone one with a thatched 
roof.” One of thése writers who have a study but 
do not use it, Keith West, according to his wife, 
“sometimes works down by the lily pond at the 
bottom of the sloping garden, other times in a very 
disreputable armchair in the sitting room. He is 
happiest when wearing a dark red pullover with a 
polo collar and his oldest pair of corduroy trousers, 
but he can, when occasion demands, look like any 
other commuter catching the 8:30." He has a 
Dachshund called Willi, and three cats, Maxi, Suki, 
and Clara. 


As some critics have observed, Keith West as a 
romantic satirist and stylist greatly resembles James 
Branch Cabell, whom West himself calls “one of 
the first-living exponents of English style.” He ad- 
mires also the work of the late Stella Benson (who 
was his first critic), Witter Bynner, Sinclair Lewis, 
Thornton Wilder, and the late Don Marquis. West 
is a faithful “whodunit” fan, plays chess seriously, 
and an occasional game of Mahjong. He also likes 
fishing, especially in the summer evenings, and go- 
ing to the theater at Stratford with a party. He 
owns a small collection of Chinese bronzes and em- 
broideries, and lots of books. At present writing 
the author is working on The Widows of the Mag- 
istrate, a sequel to The Three Blossoms of Chang- 
an. 

RUTH LECHLITNER 
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MEETING TODAY’S LIBRARY CALL 
FOR OUTSTANDING RELIGIOUS BOOKS 
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Religious reading is at a new high. Capitalize on 
this interest by supplying your readers with books 
that will interest them in the fields of religious his- 
tory, biography and mission enterprise. 
ing Muhlenberg Press books will serve these interests 
effectively in your library. 
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The First Biography Of The 


First Lutheran Pastor 
Ordained In America 


THE WORLD: OF 
JUSTUS FALCKNER 





By Delber Wallace Clark 


The author “‘re-lives’’ Falckner’s life in the locale of 
New York City to the Hudson Valley where Falckner 
exercised his original influence in establishing the Church 
in that territory. Names scores of families prominent in 
New York state history. Depicts social, religious and 
political life in early colonial America. Fascinating read- 
ing for theologians and laymen. 202 pages. Price, $2.50 


* 
AN OUTLINE OF MISSIONS 


by John Aberly Price, $3.00 


“‘Notably free from sectarian distortion’’—AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL REVIEW. A survey of Christianity of 
every era of the last 2000 years. Dramatic four color 
maps depict development of mission enterprise. A chal- 
lenging story-study of early Christianity. Cloth bound. 


306 pages. 


A Pictorial-Word Study 
Ot Church Worship 


A MANUAL 
ON WORSHIP 


By Paul Zeller Strodach 


Complete with more than 200 
illustrations. Depicts forms and 
functions of worship within 
the Reformation Church. In- 
cludes an exhaustive glossary 
church appointments such as the altar tern, sacristy, 
font and many others, and forms of liturgical church 
worship. A manual with wide value for all church work- 
ers, pastors, students, theologians. Cloth bound. 379 
pages. Price, $4.00 
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MODERN AND HISTORICAL TYPOGRA- COSTUMES AND CUSTOMS OF MEXICO, 
PHY, AN ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, by by Norman H. Kamps, text by Rupert 
Imre Reiner Adrian 


12 hand-colored authentic plates of Mex 


Chapters include: Trade & Business 
ican folk costumes, portfolio, $15.00 


Cards, Cartouches, Labels, Billheads, Ty- 


pography in Advertising Art, 160 illus. - 
$4.50 
MEXICAN DESIGNS, by Norman H. 
Kamps 
, ; Floral and pictorial motives, typical of 
GRAFIKA, Modern Design jor Ad ver- the Mexican scene. 12 hand-colored plates 
tising and Printing, by Imre Reiner in portfolio, $18.50 


A comprehensive study of the modern ° 


approach to good design in printing and 
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A long-awaited life of THACKERAY 


The Showman of 
VANITY FAIR 


by LIONEL STEVENSON 


Illustrated with Thackeray’s own sketches 


vetilon. tli 


Thackeray is re-created here against the back- 
ground of his age as vividly as his own Pen- 
dennis whom he so much resembled—from the 
time he came to England, a six-year-old boy 
from India, until his death in 1862. 

“It cannot help but be entertaining for it re- 
veals the vicissitudes of the never static career 
of a brilliant man of warm heart and courage, 
who loved life and people.”—John P. Mar- 
quand, The Book-of-the-Month Club News. 

$5.00 








The Marble Man’s Manhattan Kaleidoscope 


n 
« 
‘ Wife by FRANK WEITENKAMPF 
- 9 Here, in a warmly human and colorful book, 
- Thomas Wolfe s Mother is the chronicle of an epoch in American life. 
Through the eyes of a sensitive observer the 
ne by HAYDEN NORWOOD reader is afforded a glimpse—now moving, 
- ti - ‘ . * now laughter-provoking, now nostalgic—of the 
This is a “conversational biography” of 1 15..0 talsidoscope of New York throughout 
0; Thomas Wolfe's mother, introduced to hun- the past seventy-five years. $2.75 
dreds of thousands of readers as “Eliza 
Gant" in her son's novels. As well as nar- 9 
°y rating the life of a very remarkable per- Letters from Lees Army 
ad sonality, THE MARBLE MAN'S WIFE also Compiled by 
1 contains a oni and one et at SUSAN LEIGH BLACKFORD 
ts GON! manens Tae a se saan war © Here is one of the real “source books” on life 
cl famous through Wolfe's imaginative pic- in the Civil War as seen through the corres- 
1€. tures of them in his books. In the conversa- pondence between Captain Charles M. Black- 
00 tions, many of them reproduced verbatim, ford of the Confederate Army and his wife 
between Hayden Norwood and Mrs. who lived in Charlottesville. The exciting in- 
2I- Whitin. ese ates Geate ead: Tem: Vals cidents which Capt. Blackford recounts, as 
N- At . . well as the trials and troubles his wife endured 
himself and an immense amount of informa- 6+ home make these letters a completely fas- 
00 tion about the American backgrounds of inating, intimate record of their times. $3.50 
es his novels and their characters. © $2.75 qq quaint 
= [AT ALL Bookstores SCRIBNERS 
IN HLT c 
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Three New 
CHILD 


WELFARE 
MONOGRAPHS 


The Institute of Child Welfare 
at the University of Minne- 
sota has long done pioneering 
work in the study of normal 
children, and much of the sci- 
entific research conducted at 
the Institute has been pub- 
lished in this widely recog- 
nized series of Child Welfare 


| 

Monographs. The three new 
monographs, Nos. 21, 22, and 
23, are entitled as follows: 

INTELLECTUAL STATUS 
AT MATURITY AS A CRI- 
TERION FOR SELECTING 
ITEMS IN PRESCHOOL 


TESTS, 6y KATHARINE M. 
Maurer. 175 pages, 6 x 9. $2.50. 


THE RELATION OF PA- 
RENTAL AUTHORITY TO 
CHILDREN’S BEHAVIOR 
AND ATTITUDES, by Mar- 
IAN J. RaApKE. 133 pages, 6 x 9. 
$2.00 


THE APPLICATION OF 
THE RORSCHACH TEST 
TO YOUNG CHILDREN, 
by Mary Forp. 126 pages, 6 x 9. 
$2.00 





The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 
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What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


{Eprror’s Notre: The companions columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are n to all our readers for 
debate and. comment. - The Edi itor is ad responsible for 
opinions expressed in these colemas.} 





Returned to Owners 


To the Editor: 


The University of Pennsylvania Library an- 
nounced in January 1946 that it had returned to its 
rightful owner early manuscript records which ob- 
viously had been removed from Germany. 

Since this statement was published, the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Library has returned other im- 
portant materials presented to the library by per- 
sons who may have believed themselves to be the 
rightful owners, but who obviously were the illegal 
carriers. 

In all these cases we have used the good services 
of Lieutenant Colonel Douglas Waples, Chief, 
Publications Control Branch, Office of the Director 
of Information Control, Office of Military Govern- 
ment for Germany (United States), A.P.O. 742. 

In answer to our last shipment we received the 
following letter from Colonel Waples, which we 
should like to bring to the. attention of our col- 
leagues: 

Thank you for your note of 26 September advising of the 
return of important German items. We certainly will see 
that they get to their rightful owners. 

It is encouraging to know that some one like you is in 
a position to send these valuable things back. We have not 
had similar letters from other institutions as yet, but hope 
that, as these goods drift in, others will take the trouble as 
you have to return them to Germany. 

CHARLES W. Davip, Director 
of Libraries 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Protest Against Narrow 
Binding Margins 
To the Editor: 


Narrow binding margins are the most annoying 
and wasteful of the wartime book-making econo- 
mies which some publishers are continuing. That 
the library profession should and can do something 
about it is the belief of the Book Acquisitions 
Committee of A.L.A. 

The Council of A.L.A., at the Buffalo meeting, 
passed a resolution against the unnecessary con- 
tinuance of poor wartime formats for books, espe- 
cially inadequate back margins. The resolution 
was sponsored by three A.L.A, committees: Book 
Acquisitions, Bookbinding, and the Joint Commit- 
tee of A.L.A. and L.B.I. 

The resolution points out that narrow margins 
are “wasteful of library material by necessitating 
premature discard” and that “allowing adequate 
inner margins would not in any way increase pro- 
duction costs.” It urges that “the disapproval of 
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librarians be recorded and called to the attention of 
publishers” and that “every effort be made to en- 
courage publishers to consider the needs of librar- 
ies and to discourage the costly practice.” The 
resolution does not refer to the 25-cent paper-bound 
pocket-type books in which narrow margins, etc., 
have been customary. 

The arguments of paper shortage, production 
economy and reduction of unnecessary presswork 
are not arguments for inadequate inner margins. 
Given the same size paper page and the same size 
type page, it is just as easy and economical to place 
the type on the page where it will give adequate 
inner margins, with the outer margin made nar- 
rower. In many cases, with the same number of 
words to the page, some white space may be taken 
from the bottom margin and put into the inner 
margin. 

Narrow margins make books difficult to use. 
They encourage the reader to ‘force’ opening, re- 
sulting in breaking the backs and loosening and 
tearing the pages; and this hazard is increased by 
thin or poor quality paper. If the margins are too 
narrow, the books are very hard to rebind; expen- 
sive hand sewing is often needed. Where re-sewing 
is at all possible, it naturally reduces the binding 
margin still more, encouraging “forcing” and abus- 
ing the rebound book. Frequently, re-sewing is 
absolutely impossible. The usable life of the book 
is thus reduced before discarding. To that extent, 
it becomes necessary to get more copies of the title 
or increase the wear on other titles. 

Every effort should therefore be made to dis- 
courage the production of any more narrow margin 
books of the types bought by libraries. Unless this 
is done, libraries will have difficulties for years to 
come, particularly with titles which are allowed to 
go out of print. 

Librarians are urged to report titles (with infor- 
mation about publisher, etc) to the undersigned. 

PHILLIPS TEMPLE, Chairman 

A.L.A. Book Acquisitions Committee 
Georgetown University 

Washington 7, D.C. 


Quarantine Creates Opportunity 


To the Editor: 

Voluntary quarantine of the city’s youngsters to 
avoid further spread of polio gave the Minneapolis 
Public Library an opportunity to spread its service 
to the young backyard prisoners. 

When radio stations took to the air with pro- 
grams aimed at entertaining these children, the li- 
brary joined forces with WTCN, inaugurating a 
series of Stay-at-Home Stories every day, Monday 
through Friday, which continued through the six 
weeks of the epidemic’s most dangerous period. 
Mary Hughes, of the staff of the children’s room 
of the main library, was the library’s storyteller, 
each day presenting stories aimed at widely varying 
groups. Begun as part of an established half-hour 
program with a master of ceremonies, the library 
portion was soon given its own fifteen-minute spot. 
Stories were interspersed with music appropriate to 
the day's stories. Members of the music room staff 
at the library cooperated in suggesting music for 
the program. 

Station KUOM, the University of Minnesota 
radio station, also used the library, suggesting books 
of games and stories to be found in the children’s 
rooms at near-by branch libraries. 


(Continued on page 340) 
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BASIC BOOKS Ea 


ON INDUSTRIAL 
CE SKILLS... 


DESIGN in the INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

Bradley An advanced and illuminating ap- 
proach to problems of functional design as 
applied to the selection of manufactured 
articles for daily use. Art values are fully 
considered and illustrated, as well as the 
principles of streamlining and other modern 
techniques. $3.00 


BASIC ELECTRICITY Feirer and Williams 
Most attractive modern make-up of any book 
in field. Shop and laboratory activities, 
summaries, reviews, questions, tables, etc. 
Illustrated. $2.48 


COLORING, FINISHING AND PAINTING 
wood Newell A one-volume “Library” 
on the composition and selection of stains, 
paints, varnishes and other finishes, their 
uses and applications. No other book is as 
practical for shop use. 480 pages. $5.50 


CARPENTRY Griffith Only text that takes 
up building a house in complete details, 
from basement to roof, based on actual 
construction by the author. $2.00 


PROBLEMS IN BLUEPRINT READING Castle 
A proved workbook for simplest, fastest in- 
struction in learning to read working draw- 
ings without any previous knowledge of 
subject. Paper, 96c 


AIRCRAFT MECHANICS HANDBOOK //2- 
Winkle Latest most extensive tabulations of 
current aircraft parts, nomenclature, finishes, 
electrical symbols, drafting and welding 
terms, etc. Handy, easy to read. $2.75 


AIRCRAFT SHEET METALWORK Giachino. 
Complete procedures, tools, equipment, and 
treatment of materials for beginners. Illus- 
trated with drawings and photographs. 
Tables cover choice of metals, rivets, etc. 
$1.96 


The Practice of Printing —polk ..... $2.25 
Wood and Forest —Noyes ........... 5.00 
Principles of Trade & industrial 

Teaching —selvidge & Fryklund.. 3.00 
How to Teach a Trade —selvidge ... 1.25 
Machine Drafting —snow & Russell.. 2.50 
Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting & Shop 

Problems —Daugherty 


Order Today from your Dealer or 


THE MANUAL 
ARTS PRESS 


237 N. Monroe Peorla 3, Illinois 
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For the lady with a Future — 


MODELING 
FOR 
MOTHERHOOD 


By DORIS HALE HEINZ 
and KATHARINE BOLT 


Anyone who thinks pregnancy is a period 
of Mother Hubbards, retirement from 
social life, and a general unattractive 
appearance, should read “Modeling for 
Motherhood’’—one of the gayest books 
of the year. 


Written in a light, whimsical style, ably 
abetted by clever illustrations, the book 
shows how those important nine months 
can be characterized by poise, confidence, 
and a sense of humor. 


Most important of all is that all of the 
book’s sound advice, ranging from the 
proper selection of a doctor to planning 
the layette, has been carefully checked 
by prominent obstetricians. 


December $2.00 





THE PATH 
OF SCIENCE 


By C. E. KENNETH MEES 


This is the story of science in human 
development told in terms readily under- 
standable to the intelligent layman. The 
evolution of chemistry, physics, and biol- 
ogy is traced from their beginnings in 
superstition to their present position of 
preeminence. Also included is a dis- 
cussion of modern industrial organization 
for scientific research. 


December $3.00 





JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
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Similar books of games were used by the Minne- 
apolis Daily Times in preparing its series of games 
to be played at home by small groups. 

Also, since many children did not venture to the 
library during the epidemic, the staff of the chil- 
dren's room prepared a selected buying list to help 
parents choose ks for their youngsters to add 
to their home libraries—not the storybooks, but 
books of games, songbooks, books about nature, the 
kind of nature that the young explorer can investi- 
gate right in his own back yard, and the excellent 
science books written for youngsters that afford 
endless entertainment. 

Parents were urged to come in to the library to 
examine books before buying them and to consult 
with the librarians on their children’s reading. 

SARAH L. WALLACE, Publicity Assistant 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, Public Library 


Scholarships Open 
To the Editor: 

The first Library Service Scholarship ever granted 
at the University of Pennsylvania has been awarded 
to. Wallace Schultz, a student in the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences. 


These new scholarships, five of which are to be 
available annually, are open to full-time students 
who are candidates for advanced degrees in any of 
the university's graduate schools. 

It is our intention to select for these appoint- 
ments men and women of unusual promise and 
scholarly maturity: The library projects on which 
they will be engaged will be closely connected with 
the appointee’s special field of study and they will 
be planned in close cooperation with the professor 
who is primarily responsible for the student's re- 
search work. 

Mr. Schultz is preparing a doctoral dissertation 
on Theodore Dreiser, and will work in the collec- 
tion of manuscripts and letters which Dreiser pre- 
sented to the University of Pennsylvania shortly 
before his death last year. 

CHARLES W. DAvID 
Director of Libraries 
University of Pennsylvania 


“Shredded” Magazines Indicate Use 


To the Editor: 

In connection with William Pine’s article en- 
titled “The Library and the Study Hall” which 
appeared in the October issue I would like to say 
that if my “shredded’’ magazines are an indication 
of the knowledge retained by the users I am con- 
vinced that the combination is not so bad. The 
junior and senior classes of our high school, as a 
part of a small junior college, are required to spend 
their vacant periods in the library; hence a large 
portion of the books are charged to these students. 
Since most of the students live in dormitories and 
observe study hour at night they relish this time to 
browse and read on their own when they have 
nothing else to do. Discipline is reduced to mini- 
mum activities as a result of an active ROTC unit 
over a period of years. 

CorriE L. BUNCH, Librarian 
Pearl River Junior College 
Poplarville, Mississippi 
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No Fleas 
To the Editor: 


There is an increasing liveliness in the Bulletin 
which is heartwarming. I don’t know when I have 
laughed more than I did over the article in the last 
issue, “No Fleas on You’’ by Georgene Morrison. 
She said so well things that needed to be said... . 
It is evident that in the library profession there are 
some younger boys and ‘‘gals” that have a sense of 
humor and know how to say things. 

LEoRA J. LEwis 
Director of Library Service 
F. E. Compton and Company 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


Singing Commercials Again 
To the Editor: 

At our recent meeting of branch library assistants 
we had for entertainment following the luncheon a 
trio rendition of Thomas Gilbert Brown's “Singing 
Commercials in the Library” (without permission 
of the copyright owner?). One member of our 
staff introduced the number and gave interpolations 
between the various commercials. The program 
was hilariously received and set the audience in a 
fine frame of mind for the remainder of the pro- 
gram, which was of a more serious nature. 

We would like to thank Mr. Brown and the Wil 
son Library Bulletin for making singing commer- 
cials available to librarians, if not to the libraries, 
through the September 1946 issue of the Bulletin 

HELEN LUCE, County Librarian 
San Bernardino County, California 
Free Library 


Film and Record Album Cards 
To the Editor: 

On or about January 1, 1947, the newly estab- 
lished Tabard Inn Press will begin a series of new 
services for libraries. 

The first project which will start coming off its 
press will be a weekly issue of new movies printed 
on filing cards. These cards will help the readers’ 
advisor keep an up-to-date file of all feature-length 
moving pictures released in this country. The in- 
formation contained on the cards will include not 
only the credit sources such as the producer, direc- 
tor, photographer, musical director or composer, 
dance director, cast, etc.; but will also include a 
brief synopsis of the plot and locale, and the exact 
source from which the movie was made. At the 
end of each year, this information will be compiled 
into booklet form, indexed and cross-indexed. 

The Tabard Inn Press will start issuing sets of 
printed cards for the current album releases of the 
major American record companies sometime in 
June 1947. As production problems are solved, 
back releases of albums and single recordings will 
be cataloged, printed, and made available to li- 
braries. 

To give the best possible service, questionnaires 
will be sent to those interested’ in either the current 
motion picture file service or the printed cards for 
phonograph records. Those libraries interested are 
urged to write for further information. 

JOHN L. ANDRIOT 
1619 Fairfax Avenue 
Cincinnati 7, Ohio 


JANUARY 1947 


The first book of 


critical writings 
about 


the mystery story 


or the bibliophile, the profes- 
F sional writer, the true mystery 
aficionado, Howard Haycraft has 
gathered 546 pages of brilliant and 
entertaining writing about the 
mystery-crime-detective story: 


G. K. Chesterton defends the 
mystery story. Edmund Wilson at- 
tacks it. S. S. Van Dine gives 20 
rules for writing it. Dorothy Sayers, 
Erle Stanley Gardner and other 
successful authors tell about their 
methods of work. Ogden Nash, 
Christopher Ward, E. V. Lucas etc. 
explore the lighter side of crime. 
Dashiell Hammett and Raymond 
Chandler, plus many more authors, 
critics, and editors offer helpful ad- 
vice to writers and students—and 
inside stuff for readers. 


THE ART OF THE MYSTERY 
STORY is a must for everyone in- 
terested in the technique of fiction. 


Edited by Howard Haycraft 


$5.00 » SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Publishers 





THE ART OF THE 
MYSTERY STORY 
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REFRIGERATION 
ABSTRACTS 


A staff of experts reviews more than 300 
current U.S. and foreign’ publications to 
compile abstracts of all articles appearing 
on the subject of refrigeration and air con- 
ditioning theory and applications, carefully 
indexed and classified. All patent literature 
is also reported. 

Invaluable for those engaged in research, The most stimulating juvenile 
design or in exploration of unfamiliar stamp book ever pro e 
fields. Published quarterly, supplemented p produced 


by on anneal eayen ond gates inden. STAMPOGRAPHY 


Epiror J. Mack TUCKER 





an Instructive Travel-Album in full color 


University of Tennessee, Knoxville for the Young Stamp Collector 
me , by.Robert V. Masters 
First issue—January 1946 Ductrates by Howard Simon with color 
Price $7.00 per year, $1.50 per co ithographs, and more than 300 photos 
P y . P Py Horn Book says it’s ‘ingenious’ and ‘“‘of 


real educational value.”’ 
Library Journal says it’s ‘‘concise’’ and 











Special price to public libraries awards it @ ster 
$5.00 per year Publishers Weekly says it’s ‘‘an excellent 
idea well carried out’’. 
Herald-Tribune says it’s ‘‘handsome’”’ and 
“‘truly instructive’’. 
Order from Library-School edition bound in imitation leather 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF $3.00 list, less discount Sample Copy $2.10 
REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS PRINTED ARTS COMPANY 
40 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 371 Broadway Publishers New York 13, N.Y. 




















Includes 75 centennials. CARE OF THE DOG 


3 O Covers every aspect of 
human endeavor, In- Revised 3rd ed., just issued—41 chapters, 72 illustra 








valuable for reference tions. Presenting everything the dog owner wants to 
VITAL librarians — about care, feeding, training, housing, nursing 
F an control of the dog. A popular reference 
Price $1.00 volume for all interested in dogs. $1.50. By 
ANNIVERSARIES BERNHARD RAGNER Capt. Will Judy, Editor of Dog World. 
OF 1947 411 omg ee JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, ’ ° 3323 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, 16 














YOUTH SINGS Periodicals for Sale - - 


BY LLOYD W. ARNER CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 


(Author of “Purple Hills”) Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 
Reference Books no longer obtainable at 


: erit which 
A collection of poems of unusual meri the Publishers. 














rj y ri young library reader ; 

gt od favor with the young Cloth, $2.00 Exchange with Libraries gladly effected 
FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. (Est. 1887 ) 

THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston, 20 29 East 21st Street sew York 





ATLASES Geographical and Historical VACANCIES - LIBRARIANS 














We carry a sizable stock ns for Lien 
Write for circular (G30L) vine rl acti . — ‘ di yne vac ncy, we 
H52 SOVIET RUSSIA ATLAS $1.00 Send for eurciiomest biewk wien 
DENOYER GEPPERT COMPANY AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
5235 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago 40 39 Fifth Ave. (Suite 1113) New York City 
SUPPLYING BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
¥ IS OUR SPECIALTY Russian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Niort “The et our “getliod, aontations, are whi Inetruction. Wall charts for Object 


efforts. %e our 
the original Published Price. Prompt and dependable 
service. Send for Catalogue 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS - 


Station O - Box 22 New York I!, N.Y. 
Lamm 830 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. —— 
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A definitive work by one of the world’s 
leading folklore scholars: 


THE FOLKTALE 


BY STITH THOMPSON 


The Folktale acquaints the reader with most of the great folktales of 
the world, not only for their interest as stories but also as important 
elements of culture. Extensive appendices, including indexes of 
motifs and tale types. An invaluable work for general readers as well 
as scholars. x + 510pp., 61/4 x 91/, list $6.00 


By an internationally renowned authority: 


RACES, LANDS, AND FOOD 


A PROGRAM FOR WORLD SUBSISTENCE 


Where shall we obtain another 500,000,000 acres in order that the 
development of civilized humanity may not be permanently checked by 
lack of food when we pass the 1950s? The white races have run 
short of food by a third of their requirements. A challenging book 
by Radhakamal Mukerjee. Introduction by Harold L. Ickes. ($2.25) 


The authorized directory of American labor: 


WHO’S WHO IN LABOR 


Edited by Marion Dickerman and Ruth Taylor and a Board 
of Advisors representing both the A.F. of L. and the C1.0O. 


The authorized biographies of those who /ead labor and of those who 
deal with labor. Endorsed by William Green (AFL) and Philip 
Murray (CIO), WHO’S WHO IN LABOR presents for the first 
time the comprehensive directory of American labor. In addition: 
Glossary of Labor Terms, edited by John R. Steelman; chronology of 
labor legislation; directory of the labor press; lists of international 
labor unions; etc. 500pp., 81/4 x 11, gold on buckram, list $12.00 


GRANDMA MOSES: AMERICAN PRIMITIVE 


Forty famous paintings by the 86-year old 
belle of American primitive painting. In- 
troduction by Louis Bromfield. List $5.00 


The Dryden Press, 386-Fourth Ave., New York 16 
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DIRECTORY 
OF 
MICROFILM 
SERVICES 





Compiled by 


JURGEN G. RAYMOND, Tech. Ln. 
Sinclair Oil Corp., New York 


HE revised edition of the pop- 

ular “Directory of Microfilm 
Sources” first issued in 1941, has 
just been published. The Geo- 
graphical List of Services in- 
cludes 38 states plus Hawaii and 
Canada. Included also are a Geo- 
graphical List of Commercial 
Services and valuable informa- 
tion about ordering Microfilms 
and their costs. Other Chapters 
cover The Copyright Question, 
Explanation of Terms, and How 
to Use This Directory. 


The Directory is compiled pri- 
marily for libraries and similar 
institutions but is equally valu- 
able to the research worker, 
writer, and business man. Pub- 
lic, college, university, and spe- 
cial libraries will find the new 
edition an invaluable tool. 


Planographed. 52p. October, 1946 


Price: $1.50 


sams Sendordes OE. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
ASSOCIATION 
31 East Tenth Street, New York 3 
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The first Bruce Fellowship 
has been awarded to 
Margaret Ann Hubbard 
for her fictionalized 
biography of Hans 
Christian Andersen... 
entitled ... 


FLIGHT 
of the 
SWAN 


Here is the story of the 
beloved Danish story-teller 
whose poignantly beautiful 
fairy tales have enchanted 
young and old for genera 
tions. Here is the moving 
tale of a man who, despite 
physical ungainliness, hard- 
ship, and ridicule at last 
fulfilled the prophecy of a 
“He will be very 





seer. . 

great . .. he will have 
wings, not like the little 
ducks . . . but like the 


swans, flying so close to 
heaven that men cannot 
touch them.” 


The December selection of the 
Catholic Literary Foundation. 


$3.00 
THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


1101 Montgomery Bidg. Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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One of 20,000 Biographies WwW O R L D 
included in the 1946 BIOGRAPHY 


Biographical Encyclopedia e 


WHO'S IMPORTANT . . In Every 
Field In-All Countries 


of the World 


[A Pre-Publication Service of the BIOGRAPHICAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE WORLD] 





MASARYK, JAN, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Czechoslovakia; born 1886, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia; son of 
Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, founder 
and first President of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic; educated in Prague. 
Came to the United States, his 
mother’s native country, 1907, and 
worked in a factory as an ironwork- 
er. During World War I served in 
Austro-Hungarian Army, but was put 
under surveillance as ‘‘politically un- 
reliable’’ because of his father’s ac- 
tivities. Entered diplomatic service 
after establishment of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic and became Chargé 
d’Affaires in Washington; with the 
Foreign Office in Prague on _ special 
duties, 1920-22; accompanied the then 
Foreign Minister Benes on his jour- 
neys to Geneva and various European 
capitals; Counsellor, Czechoslovak Le- 
gation in London, 1922; served in 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Prague, 
1923-25; Minister to Great Britain, 





A year’s world bio- 


1925-38, resigning in protest over the graphical service—equivalent to a 
Munich agreement. Lectured in the 768-page book, comprising 6,000 up-to-the- 
United States on the ee of minute biographies of leaders in all fields— 
American support against the Axis, 

and wrote many articles, 1938-39; re- Only $7.50 


turned to England, 1939, and began 
broadcasts to Czechoslovakia. Upon 


recognition of the Czechoslovak Gov- Subscribers to WHO'S IMPORTANT receive 


ernment in London by the Allies, he acl : aa Pe > Fe 

was appointed Foreign Minister, 1940, each month a 64-page book, containing some 
and in 1941 became Vice-Premier; 5 , -receive 5 we Pm ¢ pee * 
Minister of Foreign Affairs since 1945. 500 just received Biographies ot W orld Lead- 
Served as Chairman of Czechoslovak ers, arranged alphabetically and indexed cum- 


Delegation, United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration Confer- 
ence, Atlantic City, 1943; headed 
Czechoslovak Delegation to Interna- WHO'S IMPORTANT Service brings you every 


tional Labor Conference, Philadelphia, 


ulatively. 


1944; Chairman. Czechoslovak | Dele- month Biographies of World Leaders now 
gation, nited Nations onterence on - p « “2 . . . " T cine ne, ¢ m 
International Osensiention. Gam Fren- — a for the Next Annual Edition of 
cisco, Apr.-June, 1945. Address: Min- the “Biographical Eneve si: 7 . Fouatih 99 
nM ya Rey Fg 8 th 10g I ca neyclopedia of the World. 

nt A AR. + oy [hese Biographies are released before pub- 


lication by INstirute ror Researcu IN Bioc- 
RAPHY, INc., 296 Broadway, New York 7 
ATE 
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For Economical Service 
Consider These Time-Tested Tools 


VERY tool which will save time, improve service, 0 

which can be put into the hands of the library patro: 
is an economy and instrument worth considering. None o 
these titles are new—they have served the profession well 
and are still outstanding in their fields. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY 
LAWS. 


A compendium of the general statute laws 
governing the establishment of libraries— 
Federal, state, county and regional, mu- 
nicipal and school—enabling planning com- 


UNION CATALOGS IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


Rosert B. Downs, ED. A comprehensive 
view of the whole field of union cataloging 
based on a survey. Covers costs, planning, 


HANDBOOK OF 
MEDICAL LIBRARY 
PRACTICE. JANET 


This authoritative work brings to medical 
librarians their first comprehensive treatise 


James C. Foutts, ED. 


DoE, ED 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
IN THE LIFE OF THE 
NATION. S. Rosse . 


One of the few books which tell interest- 


BEATRICE 


ingly what librarians do. Belongs on the 


mittees, trustees, and administrators to be 
come thoroughly familiar with laws gov 
erning various types of library service and 
to make comparison state by state. [1 
cludes library legislation effective July 1 
1941 and some to July 1942. 1943. 1247 
pages. Cloth, $10. 


administration, use, and limitations and 


possibilities of union catalogs. Discusses 
future planning of union catalogs. Con 
tains a directory of union catalogs and a 
manual of practical directions for planning 
and operating a union catalog. 1942. 409 
pages. Cloth, $5. 


on practice and operations in their fiek 

Each of the major procedures in libra: 

work is described. Discusses handling of 
pamphlets, maps and microfilms. Lists 
over 600 essential medical and scientif 

reference tools. Compiled by a committe 
of the Medical Library Association. 1942 
609 pages. Cloth, $5. 


staff shelf of every library for use in i1 
terpreting library service to recruits and 
should be on the vocational shelves of all 
high schools. Also gives information about 
library schools, certification, library organ 
ization and periodicals. 1943. 105 pages 
Cloth, $1.50. 





AND FOR THE PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM, remember PATRONS ARE PEO 
PLE. the notable little staff manual which will pay dividends in human relations for 
anv library. Offers positive suggestions in working with the public.* By Macnuson, New 
wan, and Wattace. 1945. 39 pages. Illus. Single copy 50c; 10 copies, 40c each. 
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iappou New Year 


We wish to take this opportunity to thank our many customers 








for their patronage during the past year and to assure them 


that they will receive the same careful service in 1947. 


A GOOD RESOLUTION—LET’S GO “HUNTTING” 


The H. R. Huntting Company 


Library Specialists 


Springfield 5, Mass. 





ANY BOOK — OF ANY PUBLISHER — IN ANY BINDING 











PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS 
PAMPHLETS 


Increase and enrich the 
usefulness of your library 


FOR 


readers advisory services 
adult education programs 
information bureaus 

workers education departments 
group services 


For free descriptive catalogs, free 
display materials, plus complete infor- 
mation about PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
PAMPHLETS, subscription offers and 


quantity rates, write today to: 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, Inc. 


22 East 38th Street New York 16 





| 








kkekek x «x 1891-1947 «exe xenenee 


A Continuing Biographical 
Service For 56 Years 


THE 


NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA 
OF 


AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 
Vols. I-XXXII 


* Current Series A—F 
* The Conspectus 
® The Index 


Start the new year with this detailed pano- 
rama of American history as told in the 
lives and achievements of 38,000 of its 
leading citizens. 


JAMES T. WHITE & COMPANY 
101 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N.Y. 

















A Speech Department for your Library 


Significant Speeches by Moulders of Public Opinion 
on National and World Problems and Policies. 


Indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 


VITAL SPEECHES 
—OF THE DAY— 


35 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 18, N. Y. 


$4.50 a year $8.00 two years 
Issued semi-monthly 
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omuplon 


IBRARIANS who have used 
. the new 1946 edition of 

Compton's have written in- 
teresting letters about it. They 
are enthusiastic about the new 
page design, the quality and up-to-dateness 
of text and pictorial diagrams, and the 
beauty of the direct-color photographs. 
Curiously enough, more librarians have 
commented upon the new state maps than 
on any other feature. And thereupon 
hangs a tale. 

For many years librarians have been 
asking for colored political maps of the 
states. We already had good relief maps, 
and, as the company officers and editors 
pointed out, every library and school had 
an atlas. Wouldn't the librarians prefer 
that we spend our money for features that 
couldn’t be had elsewhere? This seemed 
sensible, and I so explained our position. 
Librarians listened politely—and they still 
wanted state maps. 


One day Mr. Compton came to a con- 
ference with fire in his eye. It made him 
mad, he said, to have to hunt for his atlas 
every time he needed a state map. Others 
felt the same way, and finally we all voted 
for state maps. 


Well, it seems there are state maps and 
state maps. Some show everything but the 
kitchen sink with the result that you can’t 
find anything. We consulted map experts. 





comment 


Each wanted some new feature, 
and that didn’t help. Then we 
had some conferences with Mr. 
R. S. Hammond and got down 
to basic principles. What people 
really needed, we decided, were maps 
showing lakes, rivers, streams, counties, 
and all the towns in each state—even the 
Podunk size! Furthermore, these maps 
should be done in color sufficiently trans- 
parent so that you could read the names 
of the towns, and a complete index should 
be placed adjacent to the maps. 

Then came the war. Uncle Sam told us 
how much paper we could use, and the 
addition of some hundred pages to each 
set was out. Finally in this year 1946 the 
librarians got their maps. They like them 
and so do we. 


ager all papers carried the 


story of the contest between Kiyoshi 
Mastuzaki, a Japanese accountant 
who used the ancient abacus, and Private 
Thomas Wood, who operated a modern 
American accounting machine. As every- 
one knows, Japanese Mastuzaki won. 
Well, the idea of substituting beads for 
fingers intrigued me. So I turned to 
Compton’s and there was a brand new 
article on the abacus with a diagram! 
And quick as scat I learned to add 182 
and 67. Wonderful people—these Comp- 
ton editors. How did they know the 
abacus would become front page news? 
a os 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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Scientific Management in the Library” 


By Ral ph 


URING recent years there have been two 

main trends in the field of management. 
One of these has led to ever increasing spe- 
cialization, and the other to growing em- 
phasis on coordination and integration of 
the specialties into a unity of function and 
purpose. 

While these two may at first glance appear 
to be conflicting philosophies, they really are 
not. The evolution of the philosophy of man- 
agement appears to be spiraling upward by 
rapid stages—steps so rapid that frequently 
two or more of them may be evolving visibly 
at the same time. When management had 
evolved into a full-time job, for the first time 
men were employed to operate organizations 
in which the most intimate details of all 
operations were not known to the manager. 
Along with this development came similar 
enlargement of all the functions involved in 
the business and ever increasing specializa- 
tion of effort on every level of operation 
from machine work to supervisory or man- 
agement jobs. This tendency to ever in- 
creasing specialization, which continues to 
this day, may be termed micro-management. 
Micro-management, like the amoeba, is seen 
minutely at high magnification and continues 
to subdivide and to flourish. However, no 
organization can function efficiently in a hun- 
dred or a thousand minute segments which 
have no interest in other parts of the work 


* Address at a meeting of the American Library Associ- 
ation June 21, 1946. 

+ Librarian, United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 
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and are not integrated. This development of 
specialization forced the development of 
the generalist for, as pointed out by Paul 
Appleby, ‘The problems of greatest 
difficulty are extremely broad problems, their 
character is such that they cannot be solved 
by breaking them into small parts... . The 
nature of the problem must first be seen 
and understood.” The larger management 
field, which may be termed macro-manage- 
ment would be worthless or unnecessary with- 
out a micro-management field; and speciali- 
zation without macro-management can lead 
only to confusion. 


Librarians have always been interested and 
indeed involved in both of these trends. We 
have thought and written a great deal about 
specialization of effort—and we have devel- 
oped numerous esoteric activities. We have 
talked and written about division of labor 
among clerical, subprofessional, and profes- 
sional staffs. We have made studies of build- 
ing design to reduce the number of steps from 
the workroom to the loan desk, we have, in a 
few cases, made.time studies and even, in at 
least one case, a micromotion study. We have 
even had evidence of conflict between the 
micro-management or technicians approach 
and the macro-management, or generalists 
approach, in our extensive and at times acti- 
monious discussions by catalogers and chief 
librarians on the problems of cataloging. 
Such manifestations as this indicate a failure 
on the part of the generalist more commonly 


1 Appleby, Paul H. Big Democracy, New York, Knopf, 
1945, P. VII. 
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than they do excessive specialization—nar- 
rowness if you will—on the part of the 
technician. 


Survey Evolution 


One of the best examples of interplay of 
the generalist and specialist in the librarian’s 
philosophy of management is illustrated by 
the evolution of the library survey. Our early 
surveys were quite commonly made by an 
outstanding library administrator, a general- 
ist. He gathered few statistics, he made few 
charts or graphs, and did not make title by 
title comparison of the collection with stand- 
ard lists, Rather, he lived with the institu- 
tion, its staff, and its public; he saw and felt 
the institution and prescribed for its ills on 
the basis of his broad experience and his own 
judgment. The middle period of surveys saw 
great flowering of the technique of the sur- 
vey—and at times it appeared that statistical 
tables were truly the surveyor’s end. The 
modern survey combines an outstanding gen- 
eralist working with a team of technicians. 
The technicians may provide a more solid 
foundation than might be obtained by just 
living with an institution, and they serve to 
strengthen the ability of the generalist to see 
and feel the institution and to render sound 
judgments. 

These indications that librarians are not 
unaware of the main currents of management 
thought must not, however, lead to compla- 
cency. If you have followed the text carefully 
you will have noted that it says, in most cases, 
that we have “thought,” “‘talked,” or ‘‘writ- 
ten” about all these things; it does not state 
that we have universally done all of them in 
well rounded operating programs in all, or 
in any material proportion of our libraries. 
These management principles do apply to us 
and we are not unaware of them but we have 
far to go in mastering them so as to make 
our over-all management programs compare 
favorably with the best in other fields. 

It is obviously impossible to provide a 
handbook of management in all its aspects in 
one paper. The examples which follow re- 
port a few management approaches and their 
results. Before going on to these examples 
it must be emphasized that both micro- and 
macro-management require factual data for 
success, and that over-all policy determined 
by the generalists on the basis of local ‘con- 
ditions results in variations of both types of 
management to fit those conditions. Further- 
more, while the specialist tends more towards 
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a mechanistic philosophy of management, 
both he and the generalist will normally 
agree that people are at least as important as 
systems. The best systems of operation re- 
quire good personnel, working under condi- 
tions which make it possible for them to 
enjoy their work and want to do good work. 
Still another general prerequisite is adequate 
supervision. As was shown by Herbert 
Hoover’s study of. waste in industry, the 
greatest cause of waste is poor supervision. 
Good supervision implies study of perform- 
ance on the job, and it, as well as budgeting, 
work-scheduling, planning, and all other as- 
pects of the management task are based on 
determination of what needs to be done, how 
much of it must be done, how it can best be 
done, and what constitutes a fair day’s work 
for an average employee working at an aver- 
age rate. 

The methods most commonly used, for the 
technical. determination of work methods and 
work loads are (a) time and motion study, 
(b) production of the best worker, (c) ex- 
perience of the group, (d) conference, (e) 
reduction in force, (f) group standards, 
(g) qualiquants, and (h) integration. Ex- 
amples of each of these and the results ob- 
tained are given for one library. 


Time and Motion Studies 


Time and motion studies are a very com- 
mon management approach. The legend of 
the stop watch and the second-splitting cam- 
era may deter many from using this method. 
However, most library routine processes can 
be subjected to time studies with an hour- 
glass or even a calendar in place of a stop 
watch or finer measuring devices. The study 
of the unit of time and unit of work to be 
used for each type of operation is very im 
portant, but it cannot be covered here. Mo- 
tion study can be done adequately for many 
operations by experienced observers without 
any gadgets. 

Photostating at the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Library is a good ex- 
ample of results obtained from time and 
motion study. Since the latter was described 
in the Library Journal * the details need not 
be reviewed here; however its results are 
worth reporting. We used to expect a good 
photostat operator to produce about 250 ex- 
posures per day. The new process developed 
from this study now gives almost 4,000 expo- 
sures per man per day (sixteen times as 


2 “Continuous Fotoprinting at the USDA Library,’’ Li- 
brary Journal, September 3, 1945. 
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much) and, in addition, saves from one-half 
to two-thirds of the material formerly used. 


Production of the Best Worker 


A second fairly simple method for deter- 
mining a fair day’s work is determination of 
the production of the best worker. Of course 
the maximum output of the best worker can- 
not be used as a norm. One example of this 
method follows. At a circulation desk two 
staff members charged 65 and 85 books per 
day respectively. The work differed from 
that at most charging desks since the charg- 
ing involved about as much work as the 
average interlibrary loan charge. Four out- 
standing workers were set to charging books 
in turn and they averaged from 400 to 450 
charges per day. Conference with the staff 
members normally doing the work regularly 
resulted in agreement on 200 charges per day 
as a fair minimum and they both stepped up 
their output to that level. Since that time, 
improved supervision, personnel selection, 
and incentives (in terms of credit for out- 
standing work) have resulted in an output 
of more than 800 charges in a day by one 
charger. 


Ex perience 


A third simple method for determining 
work methods and setting standards is the 
experience of the group. Records are kept 
on what each person in a group does, divid- 
ing the work into logical units so as to permit 
specialized work and to eliminate nonproduc- 
tive work. This method, applied in a ref- 
erence division, resulted in an increase of 
work from about 120 reference questions per 
staff member per month to something over 
900. 


Conferences 


The fourth method is the conference meth- 
od. This method is feasible only where the 
work is highly variable and irregular—such 
as in compilation of bibliographies. It con- 
sists in calling the group together and de- 
termining methods and standards from the 
judgment of the group. Spot checks to guide 
such judgments are highly desirable. 


Reduction in Force 


A fifth method, highly undesirable under 
normal circumstances is the purely mechanical 
device of reducing force until the remaining 
staff cannot handle the work, even by super- 
human effort, and then adding enough man- 
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hours to relieve the strain. This method is 
justifiable only in cases in which other meth- 
ods cannot fairly be applied; chiefly where 
cooperation is lacking; when the time to be 
saved does not justify the time of a trained 
observer ; or when the total job is so big and 
complex tl.at it defies analysis, i.e., control of 
total federal personnel. 


Group Standards 


A sixth device, very coarse but useful in 
some types of work is group standards. The 
American Library Association standard for 
circulation per staff member is a good ex- 
ample of a group standard. This technique 
was used intensively in the Army Service 
Forces. 


Qual iquants 


A seventh approach, highly experimental 
at the present, may be termed qualiquants or 
qualitative quantitative standards. While all 
of the above methods imply a certain level of 
acceptable quality, qualiquants attempt to ex- 
press levels of quality of work in quantitative 
terms. The knotty problems relating to quali- 
quants involve policy rather than techniques. 
The theory of qualiquants in cataloging, for 
example, would set an objective level of qual- 
ity for the revisers work. If the catalogers can 
be trained to meet that level of quality they 
could be given the same pay as revisers and 
the revisers would not be required. In the li- 
brary experimenting with this method, one 
reviser is required for each two catalogers. If 
the promise of qualiquants can be achieved 
each cataloger who qualified could be given 
a grade raise (approximately $600 a year) 
and at the same time the cost of cataloging at 
the present level of quality would be reduced 
by more than 20 per cent. This method is 
still in early stages of experimentation. 


Inte gration 


The final approach to be discussed differs 
radically from the others in that it lies en- 
tirely in the field of macro-management. 
While over-all management sets the frame- 
work for micro-management studies, this 
method, which might be termed the integra- 
tion method, consists entirely of elimination 
of unnecessary duplication of work, clarifica- 
tion of policy and procedural problems, and 
fitting the whole work problems of the insti- 
tution into closely interrelated work steps. 
While there are many examples, the one se- 
lected illustrates the interplay of a large num- 
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ber of different activities in the library. A 
considerable amount of work is necessary in 
the library to collect and prepare volumes for 
binding and to prepare vinding instructions. 
Four or five staff members were formerly as- 
signed to this work and the number of vol- 
umes sent to the bindery rarely exceeded 
4,000 to 5,000 volumes per year. 


One of the fundamental principles of 
sound management is the assignment of each 
task to a particular person or group and the 
elimination of responsibility for or authority 
over that work from all other groups. As 
done originally, bindery work cut across lines 
of work in a number of other sections and se- 
lection of materials to be bound was chance 
rather than purposeful or automatic. Dupli- 
cate checking records were kept for volumes 
which had been sent to the bindery, duplicate 
records were maintained to cover binding 
characteristics, and records of bound volumes 
duplicated the shelf list. The bindery staff 
frequently went into the stacks to get publi- 
cations even though the stack staff is respon- 
sible for getting and replacing of publications 
on the shelves. Bindery charges were sepa- 
rate from the regular charges which meant 
that time was wasted in every search for a 
book not on the shelves because if it was not 
on the shelves it was necessary to check an ad- 
ditional set of records on the off-chance that 
it might be covered by those records. 


Revised Procedure 


The revised bindery procedure is as fol- 
lows: Since the first group to learn that a 
volume is complete and ready for binding is 
the group which checks in periodicals, re- 
sponsibility for preparing bindery request 
slips was placed upon that group. As soon as 
a volume is completed a call slip, differing 
only in color from our regular call slip, is pre- 
pared at the checking desk. This bindery call 
slip is sent to the circulation section as are 
all other call slips. The circulation section 
gathers the numbers required and charges 
them just as they do everything else that 
leaves the stacks. The collected volumes are 
sent to the bindery assistant who checks them 
to make sure that they are complete and that 
they are in proper order for binding, adds the 
dummy or rubbing, and the bindery instruc- 
tions, and prepares the binding order. A car- 
bon copy of the bindery order is sent to the 
circulation section which indicates on its orig- 
inal charge the date on which the volume was 
actually sent to the bindery, and then sends 
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the bindery order to the preparation section 
which is responsible for preparing books for 
use. When the books come back from the 
bindery they go to the preparation unit which 
checks them against the bindery orders, sees 
that the books are prepared for use, revises 
lettering, etc., and forwards them to the cir- 
culation section where the returning books are 
discharged and returned to the shelves. The 
bindery order slips are forwarded to the 
shelf-list unit for revision of the shelf list, 
and are finally returned to the bindery assist- 
ant as a record of completed work. 

While some of the minor details are left 
out of the picture for the sake of clarity in 
presentation, this does substantially cover the 
routine as operated at present. You will note 
that each group obtains full authority over the 
part of the work for which it is responsible 
and that there is no duplication of records or 
of work any place along the line. No group 
does anything that it would not normally do. 
The net result of this procedure was that last 
year one bindery assistant with part-time help 
sent more than 9,000 volumes to the bindery 
as compared with an average of less than 
1,000 volumes per assistant per year in the 
past. This same approach greatly increases 
production of catalogers by providing them 
with the information about the book which 
was uncovered by the order unit in its order 
search. 

These cases are, of course, reported merely 
as a small sample of what has been achieved 
in one library through the use of a few of the 
micro- and macro-management devices. In 
each case macro-management determined the 
purposes, policies, service delays permissible, 
over-all budgetary and planning, and similar 
aspects, while micro-management worked out 
techniques for achieving the purposes of gen- 
eral management. 


These examples cannot be applied blindly 
to other management situations, but the les- 
son they teach is that sound application of 
broad and narrow management tools do pay 
dividends. It should be reiterated that micro- 
management studies, regardless of the compe- 
tence of the technician, are worthless unless 
they aid over-all management, and over-all 
management which operates by custom and 
inertia cannot provide a framework for man- 
agement improvement. 


The need for sound management practices 
in libraries has never been greater than it is 
now. Interest in scientific management is 

(Continued on page 357) 
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Industrial Training Applied to Libraries 


By Edward C. Heintz t 


MY assignment is to tell you something 

about my experience in wartime indus- 
trial training, and to indicate possible applica- 
tions to library work. Consequently, I am 
going to talk only about those aspects of in- 
dustrial training which I think do have some 
application to library work: first, a brief de- 
scription of the Training Within Industry 
program, and secondly, a number of points 
I would consider important, as a result of this 
experience, in organizing a library training 
program. 

The Training Within Industry program is 
commonly, and I believe rightly, held to be 
the greatest single factor in breaking the 
many manpower bottlenecks which confront- 
ed industry in the wake of huge plant expan- 
sions ; it was an emergency service of the fed- 
eral government to all war contractors and 
essential services, operating for the greater 
part of its five years as a division of the War 
Manpower Commission. Its objectives were 
to help contractors get out better war produc- 
tion faster, through training, and to help in 
lowering the cost of war materials. 

After more than a year of thrashing about, 
TWI decided to point out just one thing that 
war plants needed to do, and to stay with 
them long enough to show them exactly how 
to do it. The following four essentials for a 
training program for industry were stressed: 

The training program should be one of utter 
simplicity. 

It must be prepared for presentation by intensive 
and carefully “blueprinted” procedure, utilizing a 
minimum of time. 

It must be built on the principle of demonstra- 
tion, and practice of learning by doing, rather than 
on theory. 

The program should provide for “multipliers’’ to 
spread the training by coaching selected men as 
trainers who, after being qualified in a TWI insti- 
tute, would go into industry and in a uniform man- 
ner pass the program on to first-line supervisors and 
their assistants who would use it in training new 
workers. 

Proceeding in this direction, the first program 
to be offered was called Job Instruction Train- 
ing, and was designed to help in breaking-in 
millions of new workers, which was indus- 
try’s most critical problem at that time. TWI 


"® Address given at the A.L.A. Institute on Public Library 
Management, Buffalo, New York, in June 1946. 


+ Assistant Librarian, Bowdoin College Library, Bruns- 
wick, Maine. 
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committed itself to conducting the institutes 
in which future trainers would be prepared 
to put on the job instruction program. These 
trainers, drawn largely from industry, and 
paid by their own firms, then proceeded to 
train thousands of supervisors in the funda- 
mentals of how to teach a job. 

The job instruction sessions were sched- 
uled as five two-hour meetings. In the first 
meeting both poor and good instruction were 
demonstrated to get conviction of the value 
of doing a good instruction job. Members of 
the class were the subjects upon whom these 
demonstrations were performed—they sel- 
dom failed to be overwhelmingly convincing. 
The TWI trainer followed, almost word-by- 
word, lesson plans which had been skillfully 
and imaginatively written by the TWI head- 
quarters staff. Employing lessons on an elec- 
tricians’ knot, the trainer gave two humorous 
demonstrations of poor teaching and one fas- 
cinating example of effective teaching. These 
demonstrations were then used as material 
from which a few clearly worded princi- 
ples were developed through strongly guided 
group discussion. In the other four meetings, 
the group members got individual practice 
and drill in making training timetables, mak- 
ing job breakdowns, and giving instruction 
according to a proven four-step method, a 
simple straightforward. formula that will 
work practically every time. As practice teach- 
ing, each member of the group was required 
to give a half-hour demonstration of the rec- 
ommended procedure used to teach a skill 
chosen by himself. He was also impressed 
with the need for careful analysis of the job 
to be taught in order to discover those. key 
difficulties which impede learning. 


Job Methods 


When this program was well under way, 
the TWI staff became convinced that it must 
confine all its work to training supervision, 
the great bulk of which had been recruited 
from the lower ranks of industry since the 
start of the war. With the realization that 
more production could be secured only by 
more effective use of the men and machines 
available, TWI developed next a course called 
Job Methods Training. This was designed 
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to foster in supervisors a constructively criti- 
cal attitude toward their work. It taught a 
specific method of making improvements. 
Established methods of work simplification 
were cleared of engineering terms, and tech- 
niques were clarified so that they could be 
applied by average supervisors as well as 
by engineers. This was another “package” 
course, with the same pattern of five two-hour 
sessions given to groups of ten persons, made 
up principally of first-line supervisors, the 
same people who received Job Instruction 
Training. This course was tremendously suc- 
cessful, and was widely used in conjunction 
with the plan of suggestion awards. 


Job Relations Training 


At the same time that Job Methods Train- 
ing was being developed, work was going on 
in building still another course designed to 
help industrial supervisors in the human re- 
lations problems of handling people. This 
course was Called Job Relations Training. Its 
central idea was that people at all levels of 
employment should be treated as human be- 
ings, which idea was seized upon as novel, 
but fundamentally sound. The pattern of Job 
Relations Training, five two-hour sessions’ for 
ten supervisors, was like that of the other 
TWI courses, and it too was designed pri- 
marily for first-line supervisors. The first ses- 
sion was given over to a demonstration of the 
results of poor handling of a problem, to con- 
vince the supervisors of the necessity of devel- 
oping skill in working with people. In that 
first session, four rules, called “Foundations 
of Good Relations” were emphasized as 
everyday working tools. These were: 

Let each worker know how he is getting along. 

Give credit when due. 


Tell people in advance about changes that will 
affect them. 


Make the best use of each person's ability. 


The supervisor was taught to consider his ob- 
jective before taking action in dealing with 
any personnel problem. He was reminded 
that in no case should the satisfaction of his 
personal feelings take precedence over con- 
tinued and conscientious production on the 
part of the worker. The necessity of main- 
taining or improving the worker's loyalty and 
favorable attitude was emphasized as basic. 
In the remaining four sessions, each super- 
visor handled a problem of his own, used the 
now famous job relations four-step method. 
There were two other TWI programs, 
Union Job Relations and Training Program 
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Development, but I won’t discuss them here 
because they were of minor importance com- 
pared with those I have described. 

An opinion that is widely held by managers 
throughout industry, is that TWI did a mag- 
nificent job. . In many respects the results of 
its work were somewhat intangible, but in 
almost every plant where the courses were 
given, TWI was credited—by management— 
with increasing production from 10 to over 
75 per cent. In many instances, results were 

ore precisely measurable. One such meas- 
abl factor was the time required by the 

rerage new worker to reach expected, or nor- 
mal, production before and he the use of 
Job Instruction Training. Also, many com- 
panies having separate but similar plants 
doing comparable work, one using the TWI 
programs and another not using them, offered 
ideal circumstances for comparison. These 
comparisons were tremendously favorable to 
TWI, and resulted in its rapid extension to all 
types of work within an industry, to every 
level of supervision, and to all &inds of in- 
dustry, entering into such diversified fields as 
aircraft and machine shops, shipbuilding, 
railroads, textiles, food-processing, oil fields, 
public utilities, and coal-mining. Nor did it 
stop with industry. Its greatest single assign- 
ment was with the Army Service Forces, 
wherein 160,000 supervisors and key men 
were given Job Instruction Training. Adap- 
tations of one or more of the principal courses 
have been successfully used in commercial 
offices, hospitals, housing projects, in agricul- 
ture, even in domestic housekeeping. 


Libraries Too? 


Could libraries profit by making use of 
these courses developed by TWI? Decidedly 
yes. Bear in mind that they were designed 
to fill the needs of supervisors, and as such 
should be confined principally to heads of de- 
partments, branch heads, and their assistants, 
though some plants did use them in preparing 
a reserve from which supervisory personnel 
could be drawn as needed. In this work of 
supervisory training, TWI discovered. that 
every supervisor has five needs. The first is 
knowledge of work. A person presumably 
has acquired this before being made a super- 
visor. The second is knowledge of responsi- 
bilities. This knowledge must be provided 
by management if each supervisor is to know 
his job and have a clear understanding of his 
authority. The other three needs are skill in 
instructing, skill in improving methods, and 
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skill in leading. These three skills must be 
acquired individually, but TWI’s job instruc- 
tion, job methods, and job relations will give 
any supervisor a start in acquiring them or aid 
in improving them. What chief librarian will 
venture to say that all his supervisors have 
these three skills to an adequate degree? In 
this respect, it is interesting to note that the 
TWI courses were first thought of as meeting 
the needs of new, first-line supervisors, but 
experience showed that best results came 
when they were extended through the entire 
line of management and supervision. With 
this kind of coverage it was found that the 
good supervisors had a decidedly beneficial 
effect upon the’poorer ones. 

Taking the courses individually, I think 
JIT could be found universally helpful in 
libraries. No matter what kind of training 
program a library may have, and particularly 
if it is thought of as having none, it is not 
possible to avoid some breaking-in on the 
job. I am convinced that the JIT procedure 
for breaking in new people, experienced or 
not, whether they be pages or department 
heads, will pay dividends. 

As for job methods, while it might seem 
that few libraries would find it helpful, be- 
cause librarians as a group have long been 
methods conscious and the nature of the work 
which libraries perform is relatively unchang- 
ing, unlike the experience of war industry, 
the TWI report notes that great interest in 
job methods was generated in libraries as a 
result of an institute conducted by New Jer- 
sey’s office supervisor, and the New Jersey 
Library Association, because of increased de- 
mands for service in congested areas, allotted 
funds to pay a trainer. An article in the 
Wilson Library Bulletin of September 1943 
by Frances Gates of the Montclair, New Jer- 
sey, Free Library, described graphically some 
of the improvements made in that library 
through the use of job methods. Margaret 
Meyer, in College and Research Libraries for 
December 1944, wrote of using JMT in the 
Russell Sage College Library. These experi- 
ences indicate that libraries of every type can 
make effective use of this kind of training. 

In regard to Job Relations Training, I have 
no doubt that supervisors in libraries of every 
size would enjoy it and profit by it consider- 
ably. I say this because I have observed the 
great favor with which it was received by in- 
dustrial supervisors who took it. And I think 
it will be agreed that libraries have their share 
of supervisors who think that an occasional 
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smile and a consistent “Good morning” are 
the only tools necessary to keep everybody 


happy. 





Library Training Program 


The development of a program that will 
satisfactorily fit the needs of a particular li- 
brary is a difficult assignment, and requires a 
detached point of view in order to judge re- 
sults objectively and revise accordingly. To 
begin with, when a shortage of help prevails 
and the library is unable to recruit satisfac- 
torily trained or experienced personnel at a 
price it is able to pay, there would be no 
debate in my mind as to whether I could 
afford to organize some kind of training pro- 
gram, either from the point of view of time or 
of money. As for time, it is true that it will 
be necessary to sacrifice part of the time of 
some of the staff to the job of instructing—it 
will mean a tighter pinch than ever for a short 
run, but after the first attempt the bottleneck 
will be broken, and following groups will 
make matters increasingly easier. In this-con- 
nection, TWI reports that those companies 
which protested loudest that they couldn't 
spare the time of anyone on their own staff 
to do the work of training were the very ones 
which most needed to do exactly that, and 
that they were the ones which profited most 
from it once it got under way. 

As for money, training cannot be consid- 
ered to be expensive if all the factors are 
taken into consideration. In industry this 
matter is no longer open to debate. That 
proper training has paid off in dollars and 
cents is now a matter of record. In libraries, 
since the only objective of the entire budget is 
to render the best possible service to the pub- 
lic, the money for training will be well spent, 
if there actually is any real cost over ‘and 
above the normal expenditure for salaries. At 
the present time trainees must be paid well as 
they learn, but if learning-by-doing is proper- 
ly integrated with classwork, useful work 
performed by trainees on the job will go far 
toward paying their way. 

What about pattern? Formal classroom in- 
struction alternation with ‘‘learning-by-do- 
ing” on the job—this was the pattern of 
every training course at Pratt and Whitney 
Aircraft, and I share the conviction that no 
other pattern can be so effective. Several ar- 
rangements are possible: Classes one day, 
work the next; classes in the morning, work 
in the afternoon ; or one class in the morning 
and one in the afternoon, each followed by 
work. 
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This type of pattern demands close correla- 
tion of classwork with real work. The pres- 
entation of a particular subject in class should 
be followed as soon as possible by work on 
the job in that subject, preferably immedi- 
ately afterward, if the classwork is to have 
its greatest effectiveness. Work on the job 
should be real and useful work whenever pos- 
sible. Trainees will derive much more satis- 
faction from doing real work than they will 
from practice work, and will do it more con- 
scientiously. It is not possible to overrate the 
importance of making a good beginning in 
this respect. However, if a choice must be 
made between real work not associated with 
current classwork, and practice work which 
does have this association, then the practice 
work is to be preferred. In many cases it will 
be found possible to allow real work to ac- 
cumulate in anticipation of training require- 
ments, so that it will be available as needed. 


This pattern of classwork alternating with 
real work has another advantage: it permits 
scheduling two groups of trainees so that one 
group is in class while the other is on the job. 
This in turn makes it possible to train more 
people at once than might be possible other- 
wise, and yet it results in small classes with 
more individual attention. It will also mean 
that there will be some trainees on the job 
virtually the full working day, which may 
very well prove to be helpful to the regular 
staff. And of course this type of pattern anti- 
cipates that every supervisor or other staff 
member who is scheduled to give instruction 
on the job will have been prepared for this 
work through Job Instruction Training. 


The length of a training course is a part of 
its pattern, and this raises the important ques- 
tion of content. Six weeks should be long 
enough for a basic training course in library 
work that will satisfactorily prepare indi- 
viduals for filling positions at the bottom 
level. 

Content should be determined in large 
measure from the job descriptions of the posi- 
tions to be held by the trainees when they 
have completed their training. This is the ob- 
jective of the training program. Only those 
duties which are common to all the positions 
in question should be taught to the training 
group as a whole. When this much has been 
done, the group instruction should cease, 
while on-the-job training takes over com- 
pletely to teach individual trainees the special 
tasks of a particular position. This aspect 
should be considered an integral part of the 
whole program and as carefully planned as 
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any of it. On-the-job instructing should be 
given by the supervisor who best knows the 
work, if this is at all possible, and that super- 
visor can be well prepared for such instruct- 
ing through the use of JIT. 


Common Denominator 


As for the common-denominator content to 
be given to the group as a whole, this should 
be looked upon as an introduction to the 
various phases of library work and designed 
to help the trainee determine the type of work 
for which she is best suited. If should also 
include the so-called induction | tg such as: 
explanation of the library’s job-classification 
scheme and salary ranges; taxes and group 
insurance ; promotion policy and up-grading 
opportunities; hours of work and types of 
schedules ; absence and tardiness records ; sick 
time and vacation policy, particularly as it 
affects newcomers and terminations. No mis- 
understanding regarding any of these items 
should ever be allowed to arise through a lack 
of a thorough explanation at the very begin- 
ning. In this connection it is of the utmost 
importance that the trainee be made familiar 
while in training with the employee-rating 
form on which she will be rated as a member 
of the library staff. Every trainee should be 
rated at least once while in training by her 
instructor or by a coalition of instructors, if 
there is more than one, on the same form that 
is used for the library staff. In the great ma- 
jority of cases it will be found helpful in 
introducing this matter if the trainee is asked 
to rate herself and that rating then compared 
with the instructors’ rating. The instructors’ 
rating should be shown to the trainee and 
explained with the greatest care by the person 
having the most responsibility in making it. 
If employee ratings are to be effective and 
worth the time required to make them, then 
the person rated should know first what is 
being looked for, and secondly, where she 
stands at the end of every rating period. The 
supervisor doing the rating, with the aid of 
the rating sheet, must be able to give a satis- 
factory explanation on both scores. Indeed, 
the policy of showing ratings to the person 
rated is fundamental to the whole process, but 
I fear that many libraries attempting some 
form of rating are violating this cardinal 
principal. 

In considering content, there is also the 
difficult question of attitude building. This 
relatively new aspect of training aims to 
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secure the newcomer’s loyalty to the organi- 
zation and his conscientious effort on the job, 
and to convince him of the importance of 
the work and its attractiveness as a career. 
This is probably the ideal spot for the chief 
librarian to participate briefly in the training 
program. 


When the content of the program has been 
determined, the next step is to “blueprint’’ 
every detail in the form of lesson plans. For 
effective teaching and progression according 
to schedule, every lesson, whether in the class 
room or on the job, should be completely 
planned in advance. A lesson plan is pri- 
marily a detailed outline of new material to 
be covered, but to be complete it must also in- 
clude: a list of materials and training aids to 
be used in the lesson ; a review of the previous 
lesson, with good questions thought out in 
advance; a statement of the objective of the 
lesson, this to be made known to the class; 
techniques to stimulate class participation; a 
summary ; and an assignment. And of course 
every lesson plan should include the why as 
well as the ow of everything to be presented. 


Testing is just as important a part of the 
training program as planning lessons. If les- 
son plans are thought of as the production 
blueprints, then tests are the inspection speci- 
fications, and must be worked out with as 
much care. The good instructor will use the 
results of his testing as a basis for improving 
his procedure. Testing, and then merely fil- 
ing away the results without following them 
up, is the greatest sin perpetrated in teaching. 
Correct interpretations of results, followed by 
changes that will aid the student to learn 
more effectively—this is the real value of 
testing. The guiding precept here is one that 
was given much currency in industry during 
the war: “If the student hasn't learned, the 
teacher hasn't taught.” 


Selection is another broad subject in itself. 
Going along with the principle that the 
greatest care should be exercised in selecting 
people for a particular training course or job, 
through tests and multiple interviews, is the 
principle that once having selected a person, 
the employer or supervisor has assumed an 
obligation to see that person through; if he is 
not making the grade, then the situation must 
be examined to see where his training has 
been inadequate, or where his supervisor is at 
fault. At Pratt and Whitney Aircraft, this 
policy put an end to the reprehensible practice 
of training more people than were needed for 
one kind of work and dropping those who 
showed the least promise while in training. 
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If it were at all possible I would arrange 
for a person having some training in educa- 
tion to assist in organizing the program and 
to supervise and instruct once it had been set 
up. I remember all too keenly the hard exper- 
ience through which I learned some of the 
fundamentals that have long been known to 
professional teaching supervisors. The wide 
extent to which both industry and the Armed 
Forces appealed to professional educators 
during the war, and the significant contribu- 
tions which those educators made, should 
convince even the most indifferent persons 
that teaching /s a skill and education is a 
social science. 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 


(Continued from page 352) 
manifested by librarians all over the country. 
A recent issue of the Library Journal, which 
excerpted a statement on increased produc- 
tion at one library, brought in inquiries from 
librarians all over the country who wanted to 
know by return mail (and probably in a one- 
page letter) how to achieve the result noted. 
That indicates a real danger in our present 
situation: The danger that superficial appli- 
cation of one or two devices of scientific man- 
agement, good in themselves, may be con- 
fused with a well rounded scientific manage- 
ment program. If that is done, the results de- 
sired will not be obtained and enthusiasm for 
improved management will wane faster than 
it arose. A well rounded management pro- 
gram can result in increased salaries together 
with lower unit costs to the public, but it can- 
not be achieved by flourishing a wand, nor 
can its principles be learned in three easy les- 
sons. It requires serious application of both 
micro-management and macro-management 
in a continuous, integrated, whole program. 


Money or Management 


There are only two ways to meet increasing 
service demands. One is to get more money. 
The other is to do all the work that can be 
done by applying the principles of scientific 
management to effect most efficient utilization 
of the money and manpower already at your 
disposal. This latter is the soundest of all 
budget justifications, and it is the least that 
may be offered to those who support your in- 
stitution. It may require outside management 
consultants or more adequate training of li- 
brarians in the field of scientific management. 
Above all, to be successful, it requires the co- 
operation of the entire staff. 
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Management Problems and Objectives of 
the Medium-Sized Public Library’ 


By Georgie G. McAfee t 


Cmtam practical and familiar matters, 

new only in their postwar implications, 
because of their widening implications call 
for vigorous attention by leaders in an insti- 
tution whose stock in trade is ideas. 

The past few volcanic years have cast up 
to mountain height problems of management 
which we now begin to see in some perspec- 
tive. We begin to realize a sense of direction, 
to understand that some difficulties against 
which we have long cried out—insufficient 
budgets, and for the last few years, personnel 
famine—are results, not causes, for which we 
ourselves must accept a direct responsibility. 

How can a library expect to receive strong 
support, how can it expect to attract a full 
quota of young people, if it has a limited 
sense of social responsibility, and is timid in 
exploring larger fields of usefulness? The 
smaller library has been static, it has been too 
_ intent on technical and routine perfections, 
too little aware of the man on the other side 
of the desk for whom these routines were set 
up. 
Library buildings have been too remote 
from centers of activity, dull in appearance, 
and uncomfortable to use. Too frequently 
trustees have accepted second-rate standards 
in personnel and a financial support rather 
close to charity. Such attitudes in the course 
of an evolution are understandable, but they 
are no longer excusable. 

The small public library, which forms so 
large a percentage of the total number in this 
country, should maintain a standard of service 
equal to that in large institutions, but much is 
involved in this resolution. 

Abnormal pressures of war have tended to 
force men and women of all ranks to turn to 
the printed page for help. In consequence, 
the status of the public library has greatly 
improved. State and local surveys, job anal- 
ysis, concerted efforts for reasonable financial 
support, inclusion of library services in mate- 
rial on industrial management, all point to 
the fact that public libraries are being given 
serious consideration by nonlibrary groups. 

* Talk given at the A.L.A. Institute on Public Library 


Management, Buffalo, New York, June 19, 1946. 
+ Librarian, Lima, Ohio, Public Library. 
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Of all signs of its improved place in the 
community, one of the most promising may 
be found in the new type of trustee now com- 
ing forward. From professional, business, 
and industrial fields men of ability, liberal 
and informed, and women of influence and 
social vision are taking their places on library 
boards. 

With such backing it is not too difficult a 
way which lies before librarians, but it is a 
way which must be followed with imagina- 
tion, faith, and eternal vigilance. To illus- 
trate, I should like to submit a few practical 
examples of types of projects from the man- 
agement angle on recruiting and on effective 
public relations. 


Recruitin g 


Recruiting for the profession has been too 
theoretical. As librarians, we have not met in 
full our first responsibility, which is to dis- 
cover and attract qualified workers. We have 
been blind to our primary business, which is 
to build people. Too often we have felt that 
we have done our whole duty in accepting the 
few promising candidates who knocked at the 
doors, and in turning away the obviously 
unfit. 

Few libraries have had definite, aggressive, 
permanent recruiting plans in which board, 
librarian, staff, and lay groups have partici- 
pated. That we have not had such plans, the 
disastrous personnel shortages of the past few 
years witness only too well. 

For obvious reasons the medium-sized li- 
brary is an ideal laboratory for experiments. 
The type of recruiting experiment with which 
I happen to be most familiar is the one being 
worked out in the Lima Public Library under 
the farsighted leadership of the trustees, with 
the active cooperation of the staff and sup- 
ported by the Friends of the Library. 

This plan of recruiting begins with a sort- 
ing out of possible individuals in high school. 
It requires the active help of deans and super- 
visors and other youth leaders. It seeks to 
include only those having special ability, suit- 
able temperament, and qualities of construc- 
tive leadership. 
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At the present time this plan, which was 
undertaken less than a year and a half ago, 
has not progressed far enough to allow for 
general deductions. It has, however, devel- 
oped certain factors of which the most im- 
portant is a Trustees Scholarship Fund. 

This Trustees Scholarship Fund provides 
that the annual income from $10,000 is to be 
used as grants for library school to local appli- 
cants who, after two years of service in the 
Lima Public Library, are recommended to the 
board by the librarian and department head. 
The grant will become a loan should the indi- 
vidual decide it is to her best interest not to 
return to the Lima library. Incidentally, the 
board, in setting up this generous grant-loan 
endowment, expects that candidates recom- 
mended to them by the librarian shall have a 
high scholarship record in both their high 
school and college classes. This experimental 
scholarship plan has the active support of the 
Friends of the Library. Recently the group 
expressed their approval of the recruiting 
plan by making a pledge of $100 to the Trus- 
tees Scholarship Fund, the full amount to be 
paid before June 1 each year. Their official 
action, accompanied by a check, was not only 
a financial help; it also confirmed the trustees 
in their desire to explore what was, to them, 
a new field. 


Loan Fund 


A strong contributing factor in the recruit- 
ing plan is the Staff Loan Fund Association 
which has been developed by the staff over 
the past sixteen years. (The Lima staff num- 
bers from twenty to twenty-five full-time 
members.) From this fund loans at minimum 
interest rate have been available for college 
education, for illness, or for other personal 
crises. It is also available for happier uses, 
such as travel. 

The work of contacting individuals has 
gone slowly. It will never have quantity pro- 
duction! For example: last year about thirty 
high school seniors were recommended by 
supervisors from graduating classes, public 
and parochial, city and county. A dozen of 
the thirty invited came to a tea at which the 
staff was host. Of the dozen, two have quali- 
fied for consideration at the end of their col- 
lege courses. 

Another part of the plan, approved by the 
board, but not yet put into effect because of 
the shortage of trained people, is the offer of 
brief laboratory periods to any promising 
high school or college student who wants a 
bird's-eye view of activities in the different 
departments. Success here will depend in 
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large measure upon the supervisors with 
whom these young people come in contact. 


More Liberal Policies 


This suggests another field for study. More 
liberal policies must be in order if we are to 
secure and retain highly talented supervisors 
—for example, in certain cases, extension of 
vacations with pay in order to encourage 
attendance at summer schools. As recogni- 
tion of good service, payment of basic ex- 
penses of a limited number of library work- 
ers to professional meetings should be the 
custom rather than the exception. And more 
—why is it proper and right to grant sabbati- 
cal leaves to teachers and not to library work- 
ers for study, for travel, or for other creative 
experience? 

In the smaller libraries especially, the 
worker is subject to the pressure of many 
small burdens, not strictly in the bond. If 
they are to produce, professional people must 
have time for more than minimum restora- 
tion of physical health. The institutions they 
serve will profit a hundredfold by every ex- 
tension of opportunity for individual growth 
and development. 

Not only do we need to concentrate on 
recruiting, but our obligation to younger ad- 
ministrators needs to be restudied. Library 
schools, without doubt, now endeavor to pre- 
sent administration courses with the realism 
they deserve and in their proper relative val- 
ues. But this is not enough. Every library 
conference, from district meeting to national, 
should provide opportunity for discussion of 
administrative problems: Older librarians 
could contribute not only their successes but 
lessons to be learned from their failures. Ad- 
ministrators of the smaller libraries need a 
clearinghouse for problems on librarian and 
staff, and especially on librarian-trustee rela- 
tionships. On this last, more than on any 
other, hangs the success of any library pro- 
gram. 


Community as Educator 


Recruiting the community as senior partner 
has been too academic. If we have learned 
any lesson in the strenuous war years, it is that 
communities can educate libraries and librar- 
ians! We have learned that specialists in cer- 
tain nonlibrary fields can serve as excellent 
advisers and that their recommendations are 
almost certain to be right. Without friendly 
advisers and interpreters among citizens of all 
classes, no library can reach its full measure 
of service. 
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The Present Challenge 


By Mildred Bruder Buchanan * 


A FAMOUS educator has recently ex- 

pressed his great concern over our 
preoccupation with education of the young 
rather than with education of the adult. He 
feels that our first concern should be with 
the parent, rather than the child; that the 
world may not wait for the child to become 
a mature influence; that our civilization may 
go completely berserk before our educative 
processes can have any effect on the coming 
generation. This may be well and good and 
perhaps educational institutions of higher 
learning and special study groups organized 
and subsidized by institutional and civic 
groups can promulgate a successful program 
of this kind. But the average library, and 
more particularly the smaller library which 
serves as the cultural focal point of the com- 
munity, must realize its responsibility to both 
the adult and the juvenile group and serve 
them equally well. 

We agree with the educator that time is 
a vital factor; that something must be done 
to help people to understand the problems 
that beset them and the world at large; that 
we must do something to stir them from a 
lethargy of negotiation and a philosophy of 
“well, what-can-I-do-about-it?”” Never has 
the public library had such an opportunity 
to become a vital factor in revitalizing the 
interests and thinking of adults and in shap- 
ing the potential thinking and understanding 
of the younger generation. It is a terrific re- 
sponsibility that confronts us. It is the library 
and the library profession’s big chance. 
Either we make something of it and place 
the library squarely on its feet as a real part 
of community and national life or we muff 
it because of apathy, indifference, and lazi- 
ness and pass our opportunity on to some 
other agency. 

Being “rooted” in the community is not 
enough. Being a purveyor of books is not 
enough. Being a supplier of information is 
not enough. True, we need roots and books 
and information, but we need a great many 
more things to give them life and purpose 
and meaning. We need to look beyond the 
trees and see the forest. We need to learn 
that cold hard facts or theories interest few 


* Director of Public Relations, Chicago, Illinois, Public 
Library. 
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people. We need to learn that people want 
these things sparked so that they will be en- 
lightened, encouraged, and enriched. 

You don’t have to be a “specialist” to be 
a leader in a community but you have to be a 
hard worker, you have to be without fear, 
and you have to realize that books alone will 
no longer suffice if your library is to take 
over the kind of community leadership that 
will make it vital. You have to give up some 
of the old mossy ideas about what a library is 
and what a library should do. You will have 
to use new tools and new ideas to save not 
only the time of your community but your 
own time. Short cuts and business methods 
will have to be adopted and waste man-hours 
spent on unnecessary cataloging, mending, 
lettering, and poster making used to better 
advantage. 


No Ivory Tower 


Being a “hard worker” in your community 
means that you will have to get out of your 
ivory tower and contact your schools, clubs, 
churches, civic organizations, manufacturing 
companies, granges, labor unions, in short, 
all the nerve centers of your community 
Enlist their aid and their cooperation. But 
before you go to them, work out your plans 
for cooperative community participation on 
paper and then have them firmly fixed in 
your own head and heart. Don’t just ask 
them to help in forming discussion groups, 
renting and showing films, organizing and 
showing exhibits but prove to them that the 
need in your locality is urgent and ‘that to- 
gether you can not only help one another 
but benefit the entire community as well. 

Being “without fear” means that you your- 
self have to be completely convinced that 
your library has a mission that reaches far 
beyond the circulation of books ; that you will 
present and defend that belief to your board 
of directors and that you will convince them 
that such a program will be of greater benefit 
to the greater number of people and will 
bring prestige and recognition to the library. 
It means not being afraid to try new methods. 
It means not being afraid of making a mis- 
take and it means being able to take the criti- 
cism of people who still think the library is 
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a storehouse of books and a reservoir of 
knowledge for the chosen few. 


Su P pl ementl ng Books 


“Using new tools’’ means supplementing 
books with periodicals, news sheets, mimeo- 
graphed services, maps, newspapers, graphs, 
films, film strips, slides, discussion groups, 
special exhibits, radio, and television. None 
of these things are impossible and all of them 
are available to the hard worker and the be- 
liever. You will personally have to decide 
which is the most important for certain use 
in your specific community. You will also 
have to decide, particularly if you are short- 
staffed, whether you as a librarian should be 
a good clerk, spending your time on catalog- 
ing or record keeping, or whether you as a 
good librarian should let the less vital details 
go and serve as the liaison. officer between 
your community and your library. What if 
you are short-staffed? Why not make use of 
some of the capable women and young people 
in your town? They are no longer occupied 
with war work and many of them have ex- 
cellent administrative and technical ability. 
Why not set up a volunteer group to help 
you establish your new identity in the com- 
munity? Take only those people who are 
really interested and equipped to handle the 
job. This again will take a person “without 
fear.” Don’t shackle yourself with a lot of 
lame ducks just because their fifth cousin 
happens to be a friend of a friend of some- 
one on your board. Let them help with the 
clerical work, the simple cataloging, the let- 
tering (if they have the ability, if not, let 
them work with ready-made letters), the loan 
desk. What if they make a few mistakes in 
the cash or the charging? It is a small matter 
compared with the larger program you are 
fostering. They can help with many routine 
matters that will free you for the making of 
outside contacts and will have a greater and 
more enduring interest in the library’s place 
in the community. Furthermore it makes 
them more acutely aware of the library’s 
problems of finance, staff, and service and 
may ultimately lead to the betterment of all 
three. 


This Is Our Chance 


Can your board of directors, as a group of 
civic-minded and world-minded individuals, 
afford to ignore the challenge which now con- 
fronts the American public library? Can you 
as a librarian close your eyes to the desperate 
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need of people all over this country who are 
befuddled and confused about what they be- 
lieve, where the world is going, and what it 
is all about? This is our chance to prove our 
selves. Are we or aren't we a force in the 
education of the American people for better 
human understanding and for deeper appre- 
ciation of the things that people are and be- 
lieve? Well, if we are, we are going to have 
to prove it and now. As a famous educator 
gloomily prophesied, time can run out. And 
we'll still be talking about the same old li- 
brary theories, using the same thread-bare 
clichés . . . unless we do something about 
it and now. 


s 6 
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A notable gift, presented to the Rochester Public 
Library in November, is the first installment of a 
book collection to be called the Beatrice deLima 
Meyers Books Expressly for Children. Mrs. Meyers 
was well known as a civic leader in Rochester, but 
she was best known to thousands of children as the 
founder of the Children’s Bookshop. When she 
died one year ago, many friends contributed gener- 
ously to a fund to provide for the children who 
use the public library some especially beautiful 
books in her remembrance. 

Each book bears an appropriate bookplate, de- 
signed by Lois Lenski as her gift in memory of 
Mrs. Meyers, and executed in sepia ink on tan 
paper. 

The two hundred and fifty books in this first in- 
stallment made a colorful exhibit in the central 
hall of the library, as the central display arranged 
for Book Week, before being placed on the shelves 
of the children’s room of the main library. 
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Stand in the Door! 
By Edith M. Gorman * 


> OTHE library is the open door to knowl- 

edge.” That tenet, upon which so 
much of our library thinking is based, glibly 
rolls off our tongues, and we sit back, smug 
and content, and bask in our own reflected 
glow. But how open és the door? 


In the pressure of routine tasks, how many 
of us keep even one foot in the door to make 
the library a true agent of learning? Where 
is the emphasis? On the reader or on the 
physical book? On the question or on the 
questioner? In a rush at the desk, do we al- 
ways see the student, or man, or woman, who 
timidly asks for information? 


Busy, but— 


There's no gainsaying that the average li- 
brarian is overworked and goes at his, or her, 
top speed physically. But, while an open door 
invites the passer-by, someone /” the door 
brings him in! There’s no use leaving the 
latchstring out if there’s no hospitality 
within. 

Have you ever shopped in a store while 
inventory was going on? Have you tried to 
get the attention of a clerk who was busy 
with a tally sheet, who knows that stopping 
at that particular point will make her retrace 
steps that she doesn’t want to retrace? So you 
stand, and you fume, and the clerk chécks, 
and sometimes glowers, and the air becomes 
more and more blue and you become more 
and more red! Ever have that experience? 
Well, then, lets take stock someday when 
we're trying to process a batch of books for 
the shelves, wait on the circulation desk, and 
compile a bibliography for a class. How 
gracious are we when a student asks for a 
yard-long list of magazines and references on, 
say, socialized medicine? 

Or we're at the circulation desk of a public 
library trying to handle calls on the phone, 
look up overdues, put up books left from the 
night before, and a good soul comes in who 
“has to have a paper on art’, or music, or per- 
sonality, or any of the thousand general sub- 
jects to which the public is addicted. The 
temptation to give her a quick “‘brush-off’’ is 
almost irresistible. But, after all, which is 


* Librarian, Joplin, Missouri, Junior College. 
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more important? The human element or the 
routines to be finished? Will she remember 
the help she was given, the tactful steering 
into a more specific subject, the “mission ac- 
complished,” or the fact that the desk was 
cleared with great dispatch while she waited ? 

Librarians put a great deal of emphasis on 
system and rightly so. Mechanical efficiency 
is necessary for smooth-running machinery. 
But “an open door to knowledge” implies 
more than mechanical efficiency. To the boy 
who is eager to find suitable debate material, 
to the man who must have statistics for his 
business, and to the woman who needs a good 
recipe for a one-egg cake, the library means 
something constructive only if it supplies 
their wants. The fact that the books are in 
apple-pie order on the shelves, that the cata- 
log cards are models of correctness, and that 
the truck is always clear, means nothing if the 
library is not the “open door’ to the know!l- 
edge that patrons seek. And every student 
discouraged, every citizen rebuffed, lessens 
the number of future readers and the degree 
of our future usefulness. 

Nobody wants a librarian with a Cheshire 
grin on her face all the time, but nobody 
wants a grumbling automaton who makes you 
feel like an intruder daring to break into 
Olympus. Most librarians do vot fit the ‘‘au- 
tomaton”’ pattern, but do we fit the “opener 
of doors” pattern any better? Is service, or 
procedures, our goal ? 


Public or Procedures? 


To make our libraries the active force 
which we preach, human values must take 
precedence over procedures. Do we, as li- 
brarians, put this into practice? Do we pre- 
sent our libraries in the best light to a public 
that knows nothing of routines, and cares 
less? We, as librarians, are keepers of the 
door to the future. Shall we open the door ? 
Or shall we bury it under a welter of rou- 
tines? Sympathy, understanding, and inter- 
est in an inquiring public should be the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of our profession. 
Nobody wants to deal with an efficient stick. 
Stand in the door and pall ’em in! Let pro- 
cedures wait on the public! 
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Square Pegs in Round Catalogs 


WORKING OUT PERSONNEL PROBLEMS IN THE 


CATALOGING 


DEPARTMENT 


By Lois G. Dozter * 


HERE are personnel problems involved 

in all types of positions, but frequently 
the cataloging department finds itself bogged 
down with more temperamental people than 
any of the other departments. It all boils 
down to the old practice of “putting the best 
friend’s bric-a-brac in the dark corner.”’ 

It is quite true that in many libraries the 
people who work in the catalog department 
seldom have to come.in contact with the 
public. Of course, if the library is under- 
staffed this does not apply. Therefore, since 
assistant A is an excellent worker but the 
possessor of a sharp tongue, she is sent to 
the cataloging department. This is problem 
number one. Although assistant A will not 
come in contact with the public, she will come 
in contact with the other workers in the de- 
partment. These workers resent her sharp 
tongue as well as the “genteel” public. What 
then is the cataloger to do? Should she warn 
all her workers that assistant A is tempera- 
mental and for them to gird themselves for 
the worst? Or should she spend all her time 
smoothing down ruffled feelings and warm- 
ing chilled atmospheres? Are such condi- 
tions fair to other workers? The cataloger 
must either refuse to accept the problem 
worker or develop her own personality so that 
it will bridge the personality difficulties of 
her workers. If she adopts the former policy, 
she will secure for herself the reputation of 
being as hard to get along with as assistant A. 
If she adopts the latter, she will find herself 
saddled with all the personality cases in the 
library. 

If it becomes known that the cataloger can 
adjust people to her work, she will find her- 
self with the assistant who is not very bril- 
liant, but is very conscientious. This worker 
tries very hard, but she just doesn’t ever quite 
understand. She would never be able to work 
at a service desk, but because she is willing 
and faithful, she is placed in the cataloging 
department. If the assistant can type at all, 


* Head of the Cataloging Department, Atlanta Univer- 
sity, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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the cataloger is sure to need her. Then the 
cataloger must become the teacher. It is not 
enough to give her the written instructions. 
These must be followed up by verbal instruc- 
tions, examples, checking, corrections, ad in- 
finitum. The teacher in the classroom can 
apply her teaching methods learned in educa- 
tion until the spark of understanding flames. 
The cataloger, who probably knows nothing 
at all. about the methods of teaching catalog- 
ing, has by intuition, coaxing, and consoling 
got to get the flame flickering if not burning 
brightly. She must not lose her temper. She 
must not insult. The assistant can always quit 

there are too many people in need of 
typists. 


Library Preferred 


In spite of the fact that there are many 
positions open now, if the remuneration is 
good, many students prefer working in the 
library to elsewhere. There is, of course, the 
added advantage of being able to secure the 
books first. Yet there are some students who 
would work elsewhere if the only vacancy in 
the library happens to be in the cataloging 
department. The reason is obvious. Catalog- 
ing is not glamorous. There is no public to 
gaze in admiration at the new hair style. The 
best dress can be worn, but it is worn for per- 
sonal satisfaction only. It will either be cov- 
ered by a smock, or by book dust, pasting 
fluid, ink, or type cleanser. When you say 
you work in the cataloging department of the 
library, those who know what you mean, im- 
mediately type you; those who do not know 
what you mean, dismiss you as unimportant. 
The cataloger, then, in order to secure assist- 
ant workers, has to make her work vital. 
Subtly she has to advertise. If there is a li- 
brary bulletin, the cataloging department 
must always be mentioned. If there is no 
bulletin, some news of the department and 
its work must be publicized. Exhibits, post- 
ers, book notices all help. Quite frequently 
through her own satisfied workers, the cata- 

(Continued on page 367) 
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What Did I Get Into?* 


By Clara 


Cana literature has presented many 
conflicting opinions concerning libraries 
and librarians which prove more or less con- 
fusing to the library school student. It is with 
a conscious effort to bring together the vari- 
ant opinions and from them to evolve a work- 
ing philosophy that this paper is undertaken. 
In order to understand the present situa- 
tion of librarianship as a profession it is 
necessary to have some knowledge of the li- 
brary as an institution. Early libraries were 
established for the preservation of knowledge 
rather than for the distribution of learning. 
Libraries have had many origins but have 
come through gradual and continuous change 
to accept their position as a combination of 
educational, recreational,.and social services. 
Their constituency has grown from the stu- 
dents and scholars to include persons from 
every phase of life. 

Carnovsky has warned against libraries 
which remain frozen in a given function, 
silently resenting the possibilities of change. 
If the library is a service institution it must 
adapt its services to fit the needs of the con- 
stantly changing community which it serves.’ 

In this background librarianship becomes 
a highly attractive profession. It provides op- 
portunity to participate in educational and 
socially constructive work, contacts with all 
kinds of people in every phase of community 
life, personal growth, and scope for creativity 
in the development and expansion of library 
services.2 If these are libraries and this is 
librarianship, wherein lies the conflict ? 

Minimum requirements for the profes- 
sional librarian are a well balanced academic 
education as defined by a bachelor’s degree 
from an accredited college or university, grad- 
uation from a library school accredited by the 
American Library Association, and certain 
personal characteristics categorized as “good 
personality.”” In addition the librarian should 
know the community, read widely of profes- 
sional and general literature, participate in 





* Condensed from a term paper prepared while a gradu- 
ate student in the University of Denver School of Librar- 
ianship, 1945-46. 

+ Junior Librarian, State College Library, San José, Cali 
fornia. 

1 Carnovsky, Leon. An Appraisal of the Cleveland Pub 


lic Library. Chicago: July 1939. (Mimeographed) p. 1. 

2 Herbert, Clara W. Personnel Administration in Public 
Libraries, Chicago: American Library Association, 1939. 
p. xi. 
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the activities of library and other organiza- 
tions, and make constructive contributions to 
the progress of the library and the profession. 


Librarians in the field frequently fall far 
short of these standards. Of the 231 chief 
public librarians studied by Alvarez, only 
one-third have the full five years of prepara 
tion, one-third have fair qualifications, and 
the remaining third are definitely lacking in 
qualifications.’ Preparation beyond the min- 
imum for all librarians is infrequent. Chief 
librarians, in regard to formal training, were 
found to be quite representative of library 
workers in general. 

In regard to desirable personal traits, most 
writers have found that there is need for 
greater initiative and aggressiveness, a broad- 
er outlook, and a more critical attitude toward 
library work than is generally found among 
present personnel. Alvarez believes it is to 
the possession of intangible traits that chief 
librarians owe their positions. 

Harriet Howe's studies of the intangible 
traits necessary for succe«sfal librarians indi 
cate that the scores of ceiain tests, admin 
istered to successful catalogers and to enter 
ing students at Denver University School of 
Librarianship, correlate very closely with eval 
uations of traits made by supervisors and 
faculty.* While the testing system is still in 
an experimental stage, it is following a pat 
tern which is proving helpful, in connection 
with other records, in eliminating possible 
failures from the classes. Also, during the 
year of library school training, it was found 
that many traits may be modified or strength- 
ened through the conscious effort of the stu- 
dent directed by the faculty. 

Would it seem possible to conclude that if 
the testing system were used in all library 
schools and if library boards refused to em- 
ploy persons who had not met minimum 
standards of training, all—with a small mar- 
gin for error—would meet personal qualifi- 
cations also? 

It is assumed that a person having met the 
minimum standards would enter the library 

3 Alveses. Robert S. Qualifications of Public Librariar 


in the Middle West. Chicago: Doctoral dissertation, 1943 
(Mimeographed) pp. 34, 167, 177. 


* Howe, Harriet E. 
tial Librarian,’’ Library Quarterly. 


“Traits of the Ideal and the Poten 
6:111-13. (April 1936) 
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profession with the necessary techniques for 
satisfactory service. The intangible factors, 
however, constitute the “plus” that counts. 

Recent library surveys would indicate that 
librarians are lacking in the “plus” factor. 
Alvarez found chief librarians belong to and 
participate in library organizations, attend 
conventions, and read library periodicals. He 
found also that they read few professional 
books and do little writing for publication. 
However, they are far more active than any 
ordinary group of library workers. 


Reasons for Lack of Reading 


Jean Black would lay the responsibility for 
lack of reading among librarians on the stren- 
uous curricula of library schools which results 
in students who ‘‘do not rejoice that they have 
learned but that they need learn no more.” ° 
This statement weakens with Alvarez’ finding 
of a significant correlation between profes- 
sional training and professional activity and 
again when surveys show that from thirteen 
to ninety-one per cent of professional per- 
sonnel in individual libraries have had little 
or no contact with library schools! 

A limited number of library school stu- 
dents at Denver University have estimated 
that one-third to three-fourths of the time 
spent in study is spent on material “which in- 
terested them but was not necessary for class 
preparation.”” Their criticism of the curricu- 
lum was that it was impossible to look at 
everything. They have a deep sense of humil- 
ity—there is so much more to know than they 
are used to knowing. 

Whatever its legitimacy, the usual reason 
given by librarians for not reading is lack of 
time. 

The legend of time is the most accommodating 
scapegoat with which humankind has provided it- 
self. The scholarly recluse has no time for social- 
izing and the social butterfly has no time for 
scholarship. Far be it from me to suggest that the 
recluse has neither the ability nor the desire . . . nor 
that the butterfly lacks the capacity or the inter- 
Gisce 

The elements of time, capacity, and inter- 
est may also be applied to participation in 
professional and community organizations. 
The timorous, retiring librarian may need 
help in preparation for group participation. 
The library school as well as general educa- 
tion is now placing emphasis on discussion 

5 Black, Jean Phyllis. ‘‘The Shoemaker’s Wife,”’ 
A.L.A. Bulletin 40:147-9. (May 1946) 


6 Cater, Catherine. “‘No Time to Read,’’ Library Jour 
nal 67:590. (July 1942) 
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and oral expression. Regarding educational 
background and age-level of present librar- 
ians, one would conclude that many of the 
group received their training before the be- 
ginning of this emphasis. 

Much is being said of librarianship as a 
profession but the idea that a discussion of 
salary is beneath the dignity of a professional 
person is a definite weakness. Library salaries 
are increasing but are still relatively low. How 
many young recruits are receiving the $2,000 
minimum which is now recommended by the 
American Library Association? Indeed, how 
many experienced librarians receive that fig- 
ure annually? Alvarez has advanced the 
theory that library salaries must be increased 
at the top first in order that minimum salaries 
may be increased and still preserve a reason- 
able interval between the beginning figure 
and the grade above. 

The standards for both qualifications and 
salaries appear to be adequate when com- 
pared to those of similar professional groups. 
The library, like many other social and edu- 
cational institutions, is suffering from a severe 
attack of growing pains. It is usually easier 
to figure out what ought to be done than to 
put those ideas into practice. The theory of 
the ideal library and its place in the commun- 
ity is far in advance of practiced reality, and 
there will of necessity always be such a lag. 

We have found that the average librarian 
is not very well equipped for his job in the 
field of formal training although many of 
them have admirably met “or its full equiva- 
lent.” We have also found that the average 
librarians are not very well compensated for 
their efforts. 

This, then, is the basis for conflict. Librar- 
ians are people, too, and share with all normal 
persons the basic desires: to feel secure and 
reasonably able to succeed, to have adventure, 
to be recognized and appreciated, to love and 
be loved. Our problem becomes how to pro- 
vide for these things in the lives of profes- 
sional librarians. 

Very little attention has been given to 
building up library personnel. In all public 
services, personnel management is far behind 
the standards proven sound by private enter- 
prise. Provisions for personnel procedures 
have appeared in many libraries recently, but 
even more needs to be done and to be done 
more rapidly. The introduction of such pro- 
cedures should provide for two things: first, 
a beginning of the standards necessary for 
more efficient functioning of the library, and 
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secondly, assurance for the present staff of 
the permanence of their positions. They 
should not be put at a loss because the prac- 
tices of the organization they chose to serve 
have changed over a period of years. 
Personnel policies should include provi- 
sions for classification and pay plans, tenure, 
promotion, working conditions, retirement, 
insurance, and opportunity for self-govern- 
ment. There are many adequate procedures 
which may be adapted to the use of the indi- 
vidual library such as the plan suggested by 
the Schemes of Service Subcommittee of the 
A.L.A. Board on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure.“ 


Principles of Good Morale 


Richard Krug, in applying the principles 
of good,morale to the library field, believes 
that all employees should have free access to 
the chief librarian. How, he asks, can a li- 
brarian ‘expect cooperation and help from an 
employee who is only a name on the payroll ?”’ 
He wouid ve free access to information con- 
cerning, ¢€.g., promotions, leaves, resigna- 
tions, which are of interest to all as a natural 
expression of interest in their fellow workers 
and a desire to know what may affect them. 
Without information rumor begins and grows 
when “relayed through many tongues.’ The 
announcement of change brings complaints, 
comments, and suggestions, many of which 
are excellent. “A large staff of well trained 
individuals must have a wealth of ideas which 
will be wasted if there is no . . . channel to 
use in the expression of them.” ° 


One of the most evident weaknesses in per- 
‘sonnel procedures is in the orientation of new 
librarians. The study made by Junior Mem- 
bers of A.L.A. listed many items of informa- 
tion which would be both helpful and inter- 
esting to a new employee.’ 


Before she arrives for a position a new li- 
brarian would like to have a clear definition 
of the terms of employment, a definition of 
duties and status, some facts about the com- 
munity, Chamber of Commerce materials, and 
suggestions about housing. 


Awaiting her on the job should be a staff 
manual containing general rules for the pub- 
lic, procedures, and the like; a staff who's 
who; facts about professional study and read- 


J “American Library Association, Board on Salaries, Staff, 
and Tenure. Organization and Personnel Procedure of} 
Library, A Suggested Plan. Chicago: American 

Library Association, 1940. 

8 Krug, Richard E. ‘‘Staff Participation in Library Ad- 
ministration,’ Library Journal, 67:715-17. (September 1, 
1942) 

® Garrison, Gretchen J. ‘‘Getting Our Bearings,’’ W1/- 
son Library Bulletin 15:250-51, 264. (November 1940) 
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ing on the job; policies regarding staff mem- 
bers’ participation in professional and com- 
munity organizations; names of local profes- 
sional organizations and how to join them; 
high lights of the history of the library, its 
relation to city government or college; and 
additional information about the community. 

Such information, in addition to a friendly 
interest taken in her work and help in know- 
ing and becoming adjusted to the community 
will dispell much of the loneliness and dis- 
satisfaction of younger librarians. 

John Kaiser states that few personnel prob- 
lems are library problems at all, but the prob- 
lems which result when any group of individ- 
uals work together—and especially when 
those individuals “let personal ambition, jeal- 
ousy, indifference, temperament, and other in- 
adequacy come between” them and the real 
ization of their common objective.*” 

These failings would seem to be the re- 
sponsibility of the employee as well as of 
administration. In regard to the individual's 
attitudes and contributions toward staff mor 
ale, Katharine Gay had a definite point in 
quoting Karl Marx, that human nature is the 
direct result of social conditions." As far as 
that goes, it is all right. The point Mrs. Gay 
fails to recognize is that librarians are part 
of the society imposing the conditions. Per- 
haps they cannot help being unfeeling under 
those conditions, but couldn’t they help the 
conditions ? 

In this twentieth century, which will be 
known for its attempts in the field of cooper- 
ation as well as for atomic fission, librarians 
as well as nations must learn to cooperate. 
Librarians have considered themselves as a 
group set apart from other public employees. 
Whatever may be the attitude of the individ- 
ual toward unions, no one can deny their ef- 
fective use of collective bargaining to gain 
better working conditions. Librarians, by co- 
operating with other public employees could 
use the same strength of numbers to gain for 
themselves and the others more desirable per- 
sonnel procedures. 

The matter of staff organizations should 
enter into any discussion of individual coop- 
eration. Whether that organization should 
take the form of a staff association or a trade 
union appears to be a matter of considerable 





1 Kaiser, John B. ‘‘Personnel: 
tion,”’ in joeckel, Carleton B., ed. 
brary Ad ministration. Chicago: 
Press, ogg pp. 279- 89. (p. 279.) 
11 Gay, P, ‘“‘Librarian’s Reading,’’ 
7:486, Uiese 1942) 
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controversy which centers on terminology 
rather than difference in activity. Many li- 
brarians are unable to reconcile membership 
in a profession with membership in a trade 
union. Certainly the history of unions would 
give one reason for careful weighing of rela- 
tive merits. However, “it is a dubious answer 
to the question to say that organized union 
activity is incompatible with a profession if 
the economic status of the profession remains 
indefinitely and hopelessly low.”’ '? 

Although this discussion has been con- 
cerned with the mechanical aspects of im- 
proving morale through personnel policies, 
morale is a matter of attitudes. It is quite pos- 
sible for good morale to exist without such 
policies and for poor morale to exist with 
them. The relationships within the staff ac- 
count for a great deal. 

From the last appointed page to the chief librar- 
ian, the service is a corporate one, standing or fall- 
ing upon the integtity of each person's contribu- 
tion. Because of this relationship the chief librarian 
considers the members of his staff not employees 
but colleagues, and leads rather than commands. 
He accomplishes his purposes by an educational 
process which brings about cooperation naturally 
rather than by a reliance on orders... . As their 
leader . . . [his} effort is to develop the best in his 
assistants, to stimulate their capacity, help them to 
find themselves, give dignity to their work and a 
sense of its vital importance to the whole service. 

His greatest danger is that he will do too 
many things himself and thus fail to stimulate the 
development of leadership qualities by his associ- 
ates. 


The rights and privileges of the individual 
employee, however, are valueless unless he 
chooses to exercise them—and with the same 
sense of responsibility which he expects on 
the part of his chief executive. His right to 
be heard carries with it the responsibility to 
make his contributions as objective and as 
constructive as possible. The acceptance of 
the right without the responsibility leads to 
“grousing”’ which snowballs into distrust and 
discontent for the entire staff. His right to ex- 
pect the loyalty of his superior is accompanied 
with the commensurate responsibility to be 
loyal. His right to membership in staff organ- 
izations is a responsibility as well as a privi- 
lege of active participation in the group. De- 
mocracy works in both directions and no one 
has the right to expect privileges and advan- 
tages for himself that he is unwilling to grant 
to others. 





132 McDiarmid, E. W. and McDiarmid, John. The Ad- 
ministration of the American Public Library. Chicago: 
American Library Association and University of Chicago 
Press, 1943. p. 198. 


13 Herbert. Op. cit. p. 12, 13, 16. 
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What did I get into— 


A profession . . . where constructive social serv- 
ice may be accomplished as well as educational, in- 
formational, and recreational service rendered. If 
education can effect races as adversely as . . . Ger- 
man and Japanese history show, must not the Amer- 
ican teacher and librarian work harder to educate 
the American youth of today toward the American 


-ideals of his forefathers tempered by changes for 


the future? If environment . . . means so much to 
the gifted, what must it mean to the underprivi- 
leged to whom the libraries and books are perhaps 
the only resource in these troubled times? The li- 
brarian’s aid . . . must be ready and enlightened. 
Adults and children alike are in search of the kind- 
ness, the security, the affection, and the under- 
standing which were found to have influenced our 
geniuses so favorably. The professional librarian 
should have these in his outlook and should offer 
books and service which will give them to others.” 


14 Howe, Harriet E. ‘Outlook for the Professional Li- 
brarian,’’ Library Journal 67:1036-39. (December 1, 1942) 
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SQUARE PEGS 


(Continued from page 363) 
loger can get favorable publicity and light 
upon the department. 

In attracting workers, the cataloger must be 
on guard against the ones who are looking 
for an easy job. There is no easy job in the 
department. Typing, filing, marking books, 
pasting in labels, embossing, removing old 
plates can get to be very monotonous. No 
matter how much is done, there is. always 
more. The head of the department may real- 
ize that it is tiresome typing cards continu- 
ously. As it often happens, however, the per- 
son who types seldom can letter and vice 
versa. Of course, these assistants could rotate 
with the pasting and embossing, but who 
would be doing the lettering and typing in 
the meantime? To break the monotony, then, 
there must be rest periods. Time must be 
given for nothing else but to leave one’s post 
of duty and forget it for a few minutes. If 
the cataloger is not careful and tactful, the 
situation might be reversed and the cataloger 
will find the assistant at her post of duty for 
a few minutes and leaving it and forgetting 
it for the majority of the time. 

These are some of the personnel problems 
in the cataloging department. They can’t be 
dismissed lightly. The correct solution of 
them means the success or failure of the work 
of the department. If its work fails, one of 
the supports of the library crumbles. The 
cataloger has to take her personnel work seri- 
ously. She has to set by precept and example 
the standards to which she wishes her assist- 
ants to measure. 
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Keeping the Boss Informed 


By William Pine * 


TF the school has a beautiful library with 
paneled woodwork, modern shelving, and 
attractive furniture, it often tends to become 
merely a trophy room, the principal's pet 
hobby, or a place to welcome visitors, serve 
them tea, and awe them with its splendor. 
Misuse of that room might be considered a 
grave fault and untidiness often results in an 
embarrassing note to the librarian. The prin- 
cipal’s main interest centers around good 
order, discipline, and a serious pursuit of 
learning. Librarians must be vigilant that 
their methods are not looked upon as being 
too progressive and their running of the li- 
brary considered as not being in harmony 
with the studious atmosphere of the class- 
room. Many of our bosses lack a true know!- 
edge of the place of the library in the school, 
its purpose, function, and necessity. Some 
have been found to oppose browsing, light 
reading, and the skimming of magazines dur- 
ing study periods. Others are in favor of ab- 
solute silence and rigid regulations although 
the librarian knows that these are practically 
impossible. Requests for additional funds, 
new materials, or needed equipment are often 
refused. Every odd job that turns up in the 
school seems to be turned over to the librar- 
ian because “he isn’t doing anything any- 
way.” Our principals are for the most part 
teachers ; they have come to their job through 
the trials of the classroom and their knowl- 
edge of the library and its purpose is often 
very feeble. They boast that their school has 
a good library, that all standards are met, and 
that the person in charge is a trained librar- 
ian; however when the trained librarian be- 
gins to practice some of his training and make 
the library serve its intended purpose, then 
the discipline of the school is on the decline. 
As librarians we must inform the principal 
of the true function of the library. We must 
keep him up to date on current trends, prac- 
tices, and procedures. It is our job to run the 
library as a library and we should have 
enough courage and zeal to be ready to face 
obstacles and declare our policy. Some of us 
may be too willing to bow to the misinformed 
suggestions of the principal. Some may agree 
with his demands although they are not in 


* Librarian, St. John’s Preparatory School, Brooklyn, 
New York. 
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harmony with the purpose for which libraries 
have been placed in our schools. If our pro- 
cedures are sound, why should we fear to in- 
sist on that which is right? We are the very 
ones who complain that the budget does not 
allot enough even for the buying of essential 
materials, yet we sit back and watch the coach 
order a new electric score board, the biology 
department receive cases of new microscopes, 
or a cabinet installed in the art room. If es- 
sential materials are denied us it might be that 
their importance was not known. Perhaps the 
principal was never told; maybe our requests 
were just suggestions. Do we ever invite the 
principal into the library and explain to him 
our needs? Did we ever ask him to view one 
of our exhibits? Did we ever take him on a 
tour of the library and show him our system 
of cataloging books, the shelf list, the stand- 
ards and lists we use in ordering books, the 
magazines we have on the rack? Do we ever 
tell him about the little things pertaining to 
the library that are so unfamiliar to everyone 
but ourselves ? 


Creatin gan Interest 


Let’s keep the boss informed. We have 
read so often that to create an interest for li- 
braries and books in the student we must first 
get him into the library. The same reasoning 
applies to the principal. Have him visit us 
often. Have him look forward to a monthly 
statement of our progress, our goals, and the 
plans we have for the present month. Tell 
him what we are doing, what we plan to do 
during the year, and the means we intend to 
use to further our plans. A yearly report in 
June is soon forgotten, but frequent short and 
candid notes will create interest and enthusi- 
asm. Let our report be friendly, sincere, and 
humorous, and not padded with self-praise or 
statements of exceptional success. Too many 
terse and factual papers from the various de- 
partments of the school are piled on the office 
desk to be skimmed at a later date; ours will 
be given immediate attention and at the same 
time enjoyed. Our principals are willing to 
cooperate but they must be shown the truth 
first and convinced that we know our job and 

(Continued on page 370) 
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Lofty Librarian 


By Nellie Zetta Thompson * 


Ts school librarian is not just a cataloger 

and circulation desk attendant. She is 
neither a director of general recreation nor a 
policeman. She is not primarily a revenue 
collector or an autocratic arbiter of taste. She 
is not an isolated figurehead who alone selects 
material for the children’s recreational read- 
ing within a definitely lean budget. The 
school librarian is a subtle supervisor of the 
entire school program. 

It must be assumed, of course, that a librar- 
ian in the role of supervisor has a ground- 
work of both educational and library science 
as well as a broad cultural background. She 
must be as familiar with courses of study as 
she is with the world of new books; as cog- 
nizant of educational trends as with improved 
library procedures; as apt with methodology 
as with classification systems. Her contacts 
must not have been confined to books; her 
experience should include people, business, 
industry, the arts, nature, government, and a 
wide variety of things. School librarianship 
is only in chrysalid stage. Before the librar- 
ian bursts forth as a winged adult, she must 
recognize her own potential power, and 
school administrators must visualize colorful 
outspread wings and radiate sufficient en- 
thusiastic warmth to break the silken cocoon 
to free them. 

Whether or not the principal cooperates 
heartily in enabling the library to serve fully, 
the librarian can blaze a trail. She need not 
set herself up as an authority on trails through 
the woods of geography or history or botany, 
but she should act as a scout. She need not 
attempt to fill the spiked boots of a mountain 
guide on an expedition to professional read- 
ing. Rather, she should rope herself with 
the other faculty Alpinists to attain the alti- 
tudes beyond timber line. If, however, the 
principal is amenable to planning the general 
program and discussing specific supervisory 
problems with the librarian, it augurs well. 

Who better than the librarian (with the 
principal) can arrange for thorough integra- 
tion of subjects and careful articulation of 
grades? Who would make a better counselor 
for selecting, storing, assigning, and charging 
ba Staff Member, National Association of Secondary 


School Principals, National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D.C 
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visual and auditory aids? Who would be 
more valuable on an advisory board deter- 
mining the curriculum? Who is the logical 
person to consult about additions to the pro- 
fessional library of the faculty? The librarian 
has a bird’s-eye view of the whole program, 
so that any technical advice she may offer 
would be considerate of the whole as well as 
the parts that make up the whole. Economy 
in purchasing and duplication of effort is pos- 
sible when there is a long-range view and 
schedule of use where repetitions are neces- 
sary. 

The librarian is in a key position to work 
with supervisors, department heads, and 
guidance counselors. With supervisors the 
librarian might discuss the work and person- 
alities of individual teachers with a view to 
improve both, without the knowledge of the 
teacher herself. The department heads can 
easily be informed of the availability of 
books. They can be supplied with bibliog- 
raphies. A guidance counselor often finds 
that students reveal much of themselves in 
their library habits. Besides reporting be- 
havior, reading choices, and study habits, the 
librarian is able to take an active part in shap- 
ing the boy or girl. 


Coo peratio n 


Classroom teachers and the librarian have 
unequaled opportunity to work together for 
the good of the school. A teacher and librar- 
ian can profitably plan units of study to- 
gether. An exhibit from the sewing class or 
an art class is mutually beneficial to library 
and class. The librarian might request the 
woodwork class to provide a dictionary stand. 
Other vocational classes have been known to 
make alterations in shelving, partitions, etc., 
in the library. If the librarian keeps abreast 
of projects undertaken in various classrooms, 
she is able to draw upon the library for sug- 
gestions, timely exhibits, classroom loans, 
special selections, and appropriate audio- 
visual aids. If the librarian is notified of 
classroom needs in sufficient time, she is able 
to advise about reference shortages, placing 
orders for pertinent new books, classified bib- 
liographies, and possibility of seating and 
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personal attention in the library. The facili- 
ties of the library are available with less con- 
fusion if the librarian is accorded the privi- 
lege of being as prepared as the teacher who 
descends with her class. 


Extracurricular Activities 


Librarians have never fully realized their 
potentiality as a vital instrument in extracur- 
ricular activities. Timeliness is the key to suc- 
cess in this endeavor. Books on football plays 
and football fiction are not half so attractive 
during the winter as they are before the 
Thanksgiving Day game. The time to invite 
reading about Victor Herbert and other com- 
posers is when the music classes are engaged 
in presenting an operetta or a concert. Cos- 
tuming books will be ever so popular during 
preparation of a period play, but they will get 
dusty much of the year. The librarian has to 
know the school calendar! 

The library is the ideal place to invite stu- 
dents and teachers to a bit of culture, not only 
vicariously through books, but by attractive 
notices of symphonies, dramas, tours, travel, 
museums, outstanding architecture, art gal- 
leries, etc. It need hardly be mentioned that 
an important duty of the librarian is to make 
the library pleasantly and artistically attrac- 
tive by placing objects of art, such as pottery, 
and beautifully arranged flowers in well 
chosen spots. Is this not attention to details 
for all-round growth of students and teach- 
ers, the fundamental aim of supervision ? 

By opening the library in the evenings and 
during the summer to parents (perhaps using 
some of them as assistants on duty), the li- 
brarian makes many beneficial contacts for 
the guidance of students and discovers many 
hidden resources valuable to library and 
school. Her approach to the public ordinarily 
establishes a favorable relationship of incal- 
culable use to the school. 

Again may it be stated that the school li- 
brarian is not just an appendage kept because 
of custom to select books in traditional man- 

er. She is not an arm of school administra- 
tion to exact suffering upon wrongdoers not 
wanted in classes, to quiet those who have 
time from their lessons to play a game of 
checkers, or to guard the bookshelves to pre- 
vent damage or loss. The librarian has a 
loftier role—that of making the library the 
heart of the school, the spot around which 
emotion is commonly said to center, the vital 
organ that serves the whole school by feed- 
ing life-giving substances through the tiniest 
capillaries. To achieve this goal that extends 
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far beyond mere direction of outside reading 
and supplementation of academic references, 
the librarian must cease moving noiselessly 
among her shelves, shake the mustiness from 
her person, and enter a program of leader- 
ship and genuine cooperation in the school. 


KEEPING THE BOSS INFORMED 


(Continued from page 368) 
are using the proper procedures in our work. 
Librarians will not be given cafeteria work 
during lunch hours nor will they be asked to 
supervise detention rooms after school once 
the authorities realize the meaning of our 
work and the time needed to do it well. 

How often have we heard our fellow teach- 
ers state that the librarian has the easiest job 
of all: he just reads magazines all day. Most 
of the work we do is unseen and although we 
always seem to be doing something, it appears 
to be nonessential to others. We are seen in 
the halls talking to students, in the faculty 
room conversing with the teachers during 
their free periods, and when a teacher occa- 
sionally comes to the library to ask our help, 
he often finds us ‘‘dreaming”’ over a novel or 
a magazine. After a teacher has served the 
better part of his life in the classroom he is 
given an easy assignment in his old age—he 
will be in charge of the library. 

Such ideas and practices do exist in many 
schools as librarians will testify. We are 
fighting for equal rights with the faculty, we 
are striving for higher salaries, we want to be 
recognized, yet the opportunity for showing 
our strength and making our presence felt is 
often avoided. We are continually agreeing 
and the library routine remains as it was 
years ago. Let’s make changes, let's get a little 
progressive, let’s make our room a library. 


s 6 
SCENE OF THE CRIME 


Murder in the public library bursts upon the 
reader in Frances and Richard Lockridge’s new Mr. 
and Mrs. North mystery, Murder Within Mur- 
der. When a lady researcher is found poisoned 
right in the famous main reading room in the New 
York Public Library, Mr. and Mrs. North are 
started off on a strange trail indeed in tracking 
down the murderer. As in all but one of the Lock- 
ridges’ novels, a cat (their current feline) emerges 
as one of the characters—about the only one who 
doesn’t appear in the library during the course of 
solving the murder! 
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Cornell, Here We Come 


OR 


MOVE OVER KITTY, YOUR COMPETITION HAS ARRIVED 
By Mildred E. Limond * 


VERY so often some club, whether moved 
by public spiritedness or despair on the 
part of the program chairman, decides to have 
a Library Day, with the local librarian respon- 
sible for whatever boredom follows. Gener- 
ally a noticeable lack of enthusiasm on the 
part of the club members greets the an- 
nouncement of the program, and it’s obvious 
that family affairs will be very pressing on 
that particular afternoon. Book reviews by 
the staff or talks by the librarian do not have 
a high Crossley rating, no matter how labori- 
ously they be prepared. Maybe that’s the 
trouble. 

So, when the Royal Oak Library was in- 
vited by the Royal Oak Woman’s Club 
(which body had just recently taken out a 
group membership in the Friends of the Li- 
brary) to present Library Day, we decided 
things just simply had to be different. 

No boring half-hour talks, no streams of 
statistics, no genteel puns and lukewarm sal- 
lies! Our audience might not be “‘informed”’ 


to the last degree, but at least they'd be inter- 
ested—a consummation far more devoutly to 
be wished ! 

The actual program, as given, consisted of 
a short introduction by the librarian, who 
served as narrator for each of the skits fol- 
lowing. Audience reaction was just what we 
wanted. Apart from the laughter, which was 
gratifyingly uproarious, the women frankly 
admitted that their impression of library serv- 
ice, librarianship, and the local staff had sky- 
rocketed. (Perhaps the fact that we all wore 
our best bibs and tuckers to the tea following, 
helped ! ) 

What’s more, working together on the 
skits, practicing, a costumes, and 
anticipating our audience’s surprise at what 
seemed to us the striking originality of our 
joint humor, created a delightful staff esprit 
de corps. Apart from having a good time, we 
were all proud of what we'd done. More- 
over, the Woman’s Club was, too, and our 
fame is being spread far and wide. 

\ 


\ 


HOW TO LOSE FRIENDS AND ALIENATE PATRONS 


OR 


Erroneous Ideas of the Library 


NARRATOR: (Gay nineties costumes.) The setting 
is a dark mausoleum of a library (not the Royal 
Oak Library, of course!), filled with damp books 
and unhealthy silences. There are many signs in 
evidence demanding QUIET. Any sound above a 
sepulchral whisper would have the same effect 
as the atomic bomb on Hiroshima. 

(In the following, each miss comes out, glares 
at the audience as she is introduced and 
takes her seat at the desk.) 


NARRATOR: The cast consists of: MISS SOUR PUSS, 
a lady of uncertain years who, confused herself, 
lives to confuse others. She has a face that would 
stop a clock. (Noise of clock stopping.) Muss 
PICKEL PUSS—more ditto. (Clock stops again.) 
MISS DOUR PUSS—even more ditto—if possible. 
(Clock stops twice.) As you can see, each MISS 
is far too busily engaged to look up when a 
PATRON approaches. 

FirST PATRON: (Timidly) I beg your pardon, Miss. 
Is The Servant in the House in? 





* Librarian, Royal Oak, Michigan, Public Library. 
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Sour Puss: (Without looking up) Fourth stack, 
fifth shelf, red binding, and black lettering. 
Look it up yourself, I’m not the servant in this 
house. 

(PATRON looks bewildered and leaves) 


SECOND PATRON: I should like a copy of Forever 
Amber. 


PiCKEL Puss: (Horrified) Shame on you! Forever 
Amber is a dirty book! It does not belong in 
any respectable library. (S/yly) We have one 
copy which is kept for the exclusive use of the 
staff. (Relenting) However, if you will bring 
in a note signed by your husband, together with 
your 

birth certificate, 

tax receipts for the hast ten years, 

social security card, 

driver's license, and 

proof of membership in the Royal Oak 

Woman’s Club, 

we'll let you take it home for three hours to 
read the marked passages! 
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(PATRON slinks away, whereupon MISS DOUR- 
Puss lowers the magazine in which her nose 
is buried to show the audience that the book 
she is actually reading is Forever Amber.) 

THIRD PATRON: (A small boy). Please, Miss, I'd 
like a book on building model airplanes. 

Dour Puss: Can't you see I'm busy reading? Arc 
your hands clean? Did you wash behind your 
ears this morning? QUIET! Can't you see the 
“No Talking” sign? And, anyway, (triumph- 
antly) all the books on model airplanes are out. 
And even if one was in, you couldn't have it be- 
cause you talk too much. 

(She glares after the boy as he leaves, hur- 
riedly) 

(The three pussEs come forward, put their 
arms around each other in the manner of 
the Floradora girls, and sing their “How to 
Lose Friends and Alienate Patrons” song. 
At the end of each verse, they do an old 
fashioned kick and dance step. When the 
song is ended, they chain-step off in the 
manner of a chorus, glaring back ferocious!) 
at the audience over their shoulders.) 





SONG 

ALL: Oh, we are the three little pussies, 
Three Library Mis-fits are we; 

Sour Puss: I'm sour-puss! 

PICKEL Puss: I'm PICKEL-PuUss!! 

Dour Puss: I'm pour-Puss!!! 

Att: All doleful as we can be. 

ALL: We live to alienate patrons, 
We like ’em to go away mad; 

SouR Puss: With MIS-INFORMATION ! 

PICKEL Puss: With MIS-DIRECTION!! 

Dour Puss: With MIS-INTERPRETATION !!! 

ALL: Our service is different—all bad! 

ALL: We hope you won't come to the Li-bry; 
Our tactics are very well known; 

SouR Puss: With GROUCHES, 

PICKEL Puss: And STARES, 

Dour Puss: With SCOWLS 

ALL: And with GLARES 

ALL: We prefer to be left alone, yes, yes, 
We prefer to be left alone, Oh, all 

a-l-o-n-e'!! 
(Curtain) 


THE CARNEGIE LIBRARY 


OR 


Dale Did More than Andrew for the Public 


NARRATOR: We know comparisons are odious 
but, by contrast, this is how the Royal Oak 
Library seems to us: We hope it seems the same 
to you. 

REFERENCE ASSISTANT: (To.R.A. at desk, whom 
she is relieving) I've come to relieve you for 
lunch, Mrs. So and So. What's on the work 
sheet to be done this afternoon? 

OTHER REFERENCE ASSISTANT: Mrs. Whosis is 
coming in this afternoon for this material on 
the RH factor in childbirth for her club paper. 
It is such a new subject, most of the informa- 
tion is in magazines. Here is the list. 

R.A. I'll collect and mark them for her. 

(Telephone rings as first R.A. goes) 

R.A. Good afternoon. Reference desk... . I'll 
check the catalog to see if we have a book called 
“I'm in a Hurry.” (Goes to catalog and returns) 
Do you know who wrote it? I don’t find the 
title “I'm in a Hurry.” Something about 
time. . . ? Could it be So Little :Time, by 
Marquand? Yes, we have that. Shail I hold it 
for you at the reference desk? Just ask for it 
here under your name You're welcome. 

(Enter patron) 

R.A.: Good afternoon Mrs. Bacon. May I help 
you? 

Mrs. BACON: Do you have anything on building 
frozen food lockers? My husband and I have 
decided that perhaps we could save some money 
on food if we had one. 

R.A.: Yes we do. Several state colleges and agri- 
cultural departments have issued bulletins, giv- 
ing dimensions and directions for building a 
locker. I'll get them from the pamphlet file for 
you. 

(And so she does) 

(This next bit of business calls for a door to 
open and close on the stage. I hope you 
have one.) (Telephone rings) 
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R.A.: Good afternoon. Reference desk. 

(Can you manage a loud excited voice off 
stage for the telephone? Try it with bot/ 
hands cupped over mouth a la the radio.) 

TELEPHONE: (Loud excited voice) My child is 
having a temper tantrum. What shall I do? 

(R.A. rushes to shelf, grabs book, looks in 
index, finds page, returns to phone and in 
calm, careful voice reads. . . .) 

R.A. Dr. Gruenberg says to go quietly out of the 
room and close the door. 

(And then if you have a door, she is to take 
Dr. G's advice.) 

NARRATOR: The scene shifts th Hans Andersen 
Room. The children’s librarian is at the desk as 
Billy enters. 

C.L. Hello, Billy, how are you today ? 

BILLY: Awwww!' Not so good. 

C.L. What's the matter? It’s a swell day. (Li- 
brarians have said swell.) 

Bitty: (Ironically) Yeah, it’s a swell day to play 
baseball, and I’m stuck in the ole library to get 
some junk on Mexico for school. Who cares 
about Mexico, anyway ? 

C.L. Well, a lot of ball players have cared enough 
to go down to the Mexican League to play 
Why don’t you report on that? I'll get you the 
last two or three issues of Baseball Magazine. 

Bitty: Gee! Would ya? That wouldn't be so 
bad, and none of the other kids have thought 
of that one. How about sumpin on bullfights ? 

C.L. Here's a book about a Mexican boy who ran 
away from school because he wanted to be a 
bullfighter and didn’t think reading would help 
him. 

Bitty: (Belligerently) Well, it wouldn't, would 
£9 

C.L. He and a lot of other people had to learn to 
read so he could be a bullfighter. It's called, 
The Village That Learned to Read. 
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Bitty: Well, gee! Thanks! 

(Sits down at table, opens book and is off to 
Mexico) 
(Little girl enters, puts book on desk) 

L.G. I read The Saturdays, an’ I want another 
book just ‘zactly like it, about a family of chil- 
dren. 

C.L. How about The Moffats? 
book, too. 

L.G. Thanks a lot. 

Mrs. C. (Enters and begins speaking at once) 
Miss Twichit, the most terrible thing has hap- 
pened to me. I'm on a committee for the chil- 
dren’s Hallowe'en party at school and one of the 
ladies promised to tell them stories and now she 
is sick, and the other committee member has been 
called out of town, so there’s nobody left but me, 
and I’m scared to death to get up in front of an 


That's a family 


audience, even children. I never told a story in 
my life. What shall I do? 

C.L. Perhaps I can save your life. 
phonograph at s@hool ? 

Mrs. C. Why, yes, I think so. 

C.L. We've just added the Thorne-Thomsen story- 
telling records to our record collection. She is 
the foremost storyteller in the United States, and 
has recorded her best stories. You could use one 
of those. 

Mrs. C: (Relieved) That would’ be perfect. (Re- 
stored to her normal sense of humor, she adds) 
If I drape the phonograph and myself in a sheet 
would that make me a “ghost reader”’ ? 

Bitty: (Looking up suddenly) Ghosts! 

a book on ghosts? I'll take that too. 
(All exit amid a shrieking of witches, cater- 
wauling of black cats, wailing of banshees.) 


Is there a 


You got 


THE LIBRARY OF THE FUTURE + 


OR 


Hold on to Your Hats, Girls, the Atomic Age Is Here 


NARRATOR: The setting is a bright, cheerful library 
which seems queer only because there is not a 
single book in sight. 

The cast consists of MISS LIBRARIAN, an attrac- 
tive, competent person who is sitting at a desk 
which is completely uncluttered, except for a 
small object which resembles a radio. She oc- 
casionally pushes a button when a colored light 
flashes on. 

(Enter PATRON) 

FIRST PATRON: May I have a book on Atomic 
Cookery ? 

LIBRARIAN: (Hands PATRON a book from under 
desk.) Here it is. I caught your thought waves 
on the “Know-All, Tells-All’’ mental X-ray ma- 
chine when you entered the library door. 

(PATRON looks astonished and leaves) 

SECOND PATRON: I'm giving a paper on psycho- 
somatic medicine next Monday afternoon before 
the Royal Oak Woman's Club. Will you help 
me? 

LIBRARIAN: (Graciously) Certainly. (Hands her 
two pills*) Here's our latest brand of Club Re- 
port Vitamins. Just take two of these red cap- 
sules fifteen minutes before club time, and you'll 
be able to talk intelligently on psychosomatic 
medicine for half an hour. 

(PATRON bows thanks and leaves.) 

THIRD PATRON: I'm looking for a blood-and- 
thunder mystery story. 

LIBRARIAN: (Handing out a black book) Here 
you are—a guaranteed killer-diller. (Turns book 
over to show bright red streak across the back) 
That's the victim’s blood! (Sound of paper bag 
popping) That's the gunshot! 

(PATRON looks scared and leaves, 

book far, far away.) 

LIBRARIAN: (Glances at clock) My goodness! Two 
o'clock Atomic Time! I'll just push this little 
button to make sure everything is closed up tight 
and shut off the controls. (She pushes a button, 
a green light shows) Fine! Now I'm sure no 


holding 


+ This skit was written by Katherine MacDonald, a 
former staff member of the Royal Oak, Michigan, Public 
Library. 

1 We used hard-boiled eggs, coated with ‘‘My Sin’’ nail 
polish ! 
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one in Royal Oak will want another thing until 
tomorrow. , 
(She steps forward) 
LIBRARIAN: Here's to the Library of the Future! 
Here’s to Atomic Time! 
Things will be different in those days, 
No books, No shelves, No grime. 
(Pauses) 
But until that little dream comes true, 
THE ROYAL OAK LIBRARY will have 
to do!!! 
(Curtain) 


8 8 
NEW YEAR’S GREETING 
FROM THE LIBRARY 


We are the doors— 

We open wide in welcome to each soul; 

Rich or poor, young or old, 

Man or maid, kind or cruel, wise or foolish, 
It does not matter. All are welcome here, 
For beyond these doors all men are equal 
With equal choices of the benefits within. 

We are the doors— 


We are the books— 

A million million thoughts do we record. 
And to each soul who seeks 

We bring rare gifts— 

Beauty, courage, inspiration, hope, 
Knowledge, entertainment, laughter— 
All these and more we freely give. 

We are the books— 


We are the members of the staff— 
Proud servants of the books. 
We stand behind a desk and deal out joy. 
We offer riches beyond price, packed in dusty 
volumes, 
And introduce to patrons a unique companion- 
ship 
With kings and poets, 
Philosophers, artists, scientists, and trouba- 
dours. 
We are the members of the staff— 
CLARA LOUISE KESSLER, Children’s 
Librarian 
Withers Public Library 
Bloomington, Illinois 
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EW YEAR'S resolutions are apt to be rather 

transitory, getting off to an excellent start, 
but becoming more and more disappointing as the 
days go by. So, instead of proposing any firm re- 
solves for the year ahead, we suggest a pause for 
a bit of wishful thinking. Then, if any rosy dreams 
should come true, what a surprise and pleasure! 


Two recent magazine articles may prove helpful 
in setting the stage for this fairyland of thought, 
and perhaps even offer some concrete suggestions 
for wishing. The first from which we will quote 
is “The Last*Canute,” by Garrett Hardin, which 
appeared in the September 1946 Scientific Monthly. 
A delightful satire on the acquisitive faculties of 
librarians—'‘at the present rate of growth the Yale 
library, as an example, will, in the year 2040, con- 
tain two hundred million volumes occupying six 
thousand miles of shelves’’—it presents a mythical 
Mr. Babcock who became concerned with the over- 
crowded condition of libraries to a very practical 
extent: 

Perhaps it is not men but the system that is at fault. 
Whatever the cause, Mr. Babcock proposed to use his 
money to try to remedy the situation. He knew that a mere 
eighty million dollars wasn't much, but he thought an 
humble beginning might be made, that a little money 
properly spent might have an immense moral effect. Hence 
the terms of his now famous will: Twenty million dollars 
available to the libraries of Harvard, Columbia, Chicago, 
and Stanford, on condition that for each $10 they applied 
for, one book of at least five hundred pages must be re- 
moved forever from the stacks and destroyed. . . . 

Well, we know the reaction when Mr. Babcock died and 
the terms of the will became known. The four great uni- 
versities simply exploded. On the one hand, there was 
pressure from the alumni and the trustees to accept the 
money, and on the other there was the hysterical refusal 
of librarians to commit such an unnatural crime. . 

Finally, at Stanford, where the need for funds was most 
desperate, there came an offer of arbitration. ... Six 
months later the librarian announced that he was sending 
in seventeen books for destruction. . . . It began to look 
like we might get somewhere. And then—the Harvard 
cuit. . . a childishly simple argument . . . but it was 
watertight. 

A personal bequest cannot be made on condition that the 
beneficiary extirpate part of his person. You can’t leave 
your nephew a million dollars on condition that he have 
his nose cut off. He gets the money without meeting the 
condition. 

Harvard pointed out that a university is a legal person. 
Asking it to destroy part of its library is like asking it to 
destroy part of its person—ergo— ... We have been 
ordered to hand over the eighty million dollars to the four 
universities, anconditionally. 


Our next jaunt into wonderland comes via the 
pen of N.L.G. (Nathaniel L. Goodrich, librarian 
of the Baker Library) in the February 1946 pages 
of the Dartmouth College Library Bulletin. In his 
article, “A Fairy Tale,” Mr. Goodrich describes 
the course of “a poor young man, not long out of 
college, who had just been permitted to resign from 
his first job, reporting on a provincial paper. So 
he decided he would become a librarian.” 
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TALKING SHOP.... 


By MDL 


That may not sound very promising as a start, 
but this is indeed a fairy tale, and the things that 
befall this “poor young man” include a great 
variety of happenings we might well add to our 
“wishing list’"—not excluding a fascinating avoca- 
tion of mountain climbing on apparently unlimited 
sabbatical leaves, a charming wife (‘‘yes, he had 
very fortunately married another librarian”), to say 
nothing of a million-dollar gift for a new library, 
another million “as upkeep for endowment and 
salaries,” and a third million for books. ‘The 
librarian was content. The fairy smiled, and passed 
to other tasks.”’ 


But the author does not leave us there wishing 
without giving us “some hint as to how this man 
came to terms with his world”: 


It has been my instinct to work in harmony with my 
environment. One seems to accomplish more when he 
plays along with the people with whom he has to work, 
instead of regarding them as opponents in a battle. . . . 
I have tried to help the institution of which I was a part, 
and the men with whom I was in contact. And when, in 
my turn, I asked for something, I usually got it... . 
Try for harmony, for the rhythm of your surroundings 
If you are leading, lead in step. 

I have believed in welcoming new ideas—that is, other 
people's. . . . Since life and progress depend on change, 
it has seemed to me natural to consider new proposals with 
a friendly and open mind. When in doubt, try it... . 
If you play it safe you may miss the big things. 

Something else that has helped is a sense of humor. | 
don’t mean just the ability to see jokes and to make them. 
Nor only a tendency to be frivolous with one’s associ 
ates. . . . I mean a disposition to view oneself, one’s job 
and life in general with a certain amused detachment. If 
you can do it both you and the people about you will be 
much more comfortable than if you are deadly serious. . . . 

Finally, I have what, I suppose, might be called an 
idealistic attitude. It has led me to insist that the arts 
have a very real value, that beauty of surroundings is im 
portant in education. For instance, I have steadily refused 
to permit in our lovely entrance hall the presence of ugly or 
incongruous pieces of furniture or equipment, even though 
they would be of much use. It has even been hinted that 
I have sometimes chosen the girls at the circulation desk 
on the same basis. Even, in fact especially, in these times 
of war I bélieve in the value of all the arts. 

This attitude has led me to revolt against the excesses of 
the recent realism. We buy the books, because they are 
manifestations of our civilization, and so must be available 
for study. But personally I have no use for them, nor for 
that way of looking at life. ... I have preferred the 
humane approach. This leads, in the library, to an ab 
sence of rules, and a great deal of tolerance. It works. 

This attitude has led me to a certain serenity about the 
future. . . . Some of the most precious values . . . are 

. those of which we librarians are the custodians, the 
great recordings of the nobility and beauty of the spirit of 
man.... 


With these as starters, there is probably no limit 
to the wishes that may be made throughout the 
land. And if the shortage of fairies continues, per- 
haps some of these dreams may come true through 
our wishing you a very Happy New Year! 
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HE Louisville, Kentucky, Free Public Library 

took advantage of a recent upsurge in musical 
interest by planning a definite program of coopera- 
tion with local concerts. An advance notice of the 
library's activities appeared in the music section of 
the newspaper. Advance copies of the music pro- 
grams were checked with the collection at the li- 
brary, and scores the library did not have were 
obtained at local music stores or ordered immedi- 
ately. Other material, such as biographies of 
musicians or composers to be featured, critical 
studies, and biographical novels, was collected at 
the same time. 

All these books, pamphlets, and scores, along 
with the program of the concert to be publicized, 
were high-lighted in a library exhibit that was made 
as striking as possible. The name of the symphony, 
chorus, opera, or musician giving the concert was 
cut out of poster paper and splashed across a bright 
colored bulletin board. The scores and other ma- 
terial were exhibited on display elevations or on a 
small table in front of the bulletin board. 

Musicians and concert-goers have become ac- 
customed to this weekly library exhibit, local 
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musicians are most grateful for the publicity they 
receive, and their good will is invaluable to the 
library. 
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iM NOT GOING ANYWHERE 
THIS SUMMER — 


ILL JUST CURL UP 


Syracuse Public Library IN A GOOD BOOK. 


At the entrance to the main building of the Syracuse, New York, public library system, 


two display cases face each other at each side of the entrance. 


Keeping attractive and in- 


teresting material in these cases was a problem until a series of posters was designed for 
them—all the same size, to fit the case—20” x 36”, and made by a professional signmaker. 
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Books for GI Students 


Se educational provisions of the GI Bill of 
Rights and the book budget of many small 
public libraries have come to know each other very 
intimately during the past few months. The ac- 
quaintance has not held unmixed pleasure for the 
book budget because it has been strained to the 
utmost to do its part in fostering all educational 
projects. 

These small public libraries are in communities 
from which many ex-GI's are commuting each day 
to near-by colleges to complete their education. 
Many of the commuters share in car pools and 
others hurry home from the campus to work. This 
program does not leave adequate time for study in 
the college library. These libraries, which are be- 
ing taxed beyond their capacity, cannot make the 
necessary exceptions in borrowing rules to provide 
satisfactory service for the commuting students. 
The student then turns to his home town public 
library. 

Professors must be arbitrary in their reading as- 
signments sometimes. The highly specialized ma- 
terial is not usually available in a small collection 
planned to satisfy the average reading tastes. A 
look at the book budget shows that not enough 
technical material can be purchased each year to 
build up the library's resources in this respect until 
the present commuters are sending their children 
to college. 

A solution which has pleased the college stu- 
dents, busy housewives who have to dust the family 
book collection, and the library book budget was 
used by one small library. The supplementary read- 
ing and reserve lists were requested from the near- 
by colleges by the librarian. They were checked 
with the library collection for items which the li- 
brary could supply. 

The local newspaper then ran the lists in its col- 
umns with stories about the need for the books and 
information about the conditions of their use by 
the library. It was asked that the books be given, 
or loaned, to the library for use in the building. 

The local radio station made spot announcements 
for several weeks calling attention to the request 
for books. These announcements did not ask for 
specific titles, but they did ask those having books 
of certain kinds to call at the library. 

The library is fortunate in having a separate 
room in which to place these books for use. Study 
tables are available there away from the main read- 
ing room traffic. There is also a cubbyhole where 
a portable typewriter may be used without fear of 
disturbing anyone. 

The response and good will which have resulted 
from the library's efforts to increase its service have 
made this one of its best advertisements, besides 
making many more books available for use. 

LouisE W. CALDWELL, Librarian 
John R. Kauffman, Jr., Public 
Library 
Sunbury, Pennsylvania 


PRACTICAL LIBRARIAN 


Practical Tie-Ups 


HE Saint Paul Public Library, like other li 
braries, is handicapped by a lack of staff to 
carry on all the extracurricular activities that would 
be desirable and profitable to both the library and 
its potential users. Asa result, we have had to look 
around for projects which take little time, use a 
minimum of staff, and which will, at the same time, 
get our name and services before a larger public 
We were delighted recently to be asked to send 
a full-page article, with photographs, introducing 
the library to the one thousand employees of a large 
industrial plant. In that story we concentrated, at 
the suggestion of the personnel manager, on the 
recreational facilities of the library for both adults 
and children. 

Another project is the publication of a weekly 
column in the local labor weekly newspaper, the 
Minnesota Union Advocate. The editor is a staunch 
friend and frequent user of the library, and one of 
the trustees of the Friends of the Public Library 
At his suggestion, the column, which is put on the 
editorial page with the heading THIS IS THE LI- 
BRARY, is short, and deals not with individual titles 
but with services, kinds of books, information about 
where to get a card, where to go to get government 
documents. In writing the articles we have tried to 
delete all traces of the usual library phraseology 
which trips so easily off our tongue (or flows so 
readily from our typewriter) and address our- 
selves to people to whom the phrases “‘library card, 
reference service, circulation division,’ mean noth. 
ing. We tie up the library to other city services, 
such as parks, playgrounds, schools, which are more 
familiar. Especially we have tried to break down 
the barriers felt by people who are not overly book 
conscious, in approaching our somewhat formidably 
beautiful central building. 

NANCY S. LoOEHR, Assistant Librarian 
St. Paul, Minnesota, Public Library 


Read-Aloud Talk-Aloud Rooms 
Mo is being written and spoken about post- 


war libraries, with a seeming emphasis on 
some distant future, neglecting the present urgent 
needs. Read-aloud and talk-aloud rooms, a right- 
ncw need and a burning one seems completely 
neglected and unheeded. 

When the service men and women started com- 
ing back home the writer was an assistant in the 
circulation department of a fair-sized city library. 
These returned veterans used to come to the desk 
just to talk about the books they were reading, 
whether math or fiction. 

Last year as circulation librarian in a teachers 
college she observed the pleasure the GI's derived 
from studying in groups, stopping to discuss, what 
they read or studied. As our veteran population 
increased, we placed tables and chairs in the stacks, 
the only space available, thus the reading room 
could be kept quiet for study. 
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These fellows had read together in camp libraries 
and wherever they found books during their service 
careers. They sat down together and talked about 
these books—read a bit aloud to one another when 
this bit seemed to need oral expression. They en- 
joyed the books, they enjoyed talking about them. 
Now at home they missed that groupism, they 
wanted to study the same way. 

Sadly enough it was necessary to close our stacks 
this year because of our enlarged enrollment. No 
more space for group study. When it gets noisy 
in the reading room this librarian has suggested 
that these students go to the lounge to study. Need- 
less to say the suggestion was not happily received. 
What we need is space where these groups can 
study, read, and discuss what they study and read 
together. This space should be part of the library, 
as a library function. However, the men are under- 
graduates (through no fault of their own) and 
whoever heard of seminar rooms for undergradu- 
ates ? 

Isn't it time for school libraries and public li- 
braries to recognize this need of talk-aloud, read- 
aloud rooms? Lounges and easy chairs are not es- 
sential—the crying need right now is tables and 
chairs, books and magazines, and a place to enjoy 
books and reading aloud together. Until some such 
solution is reached we are going to have to usher 
these fellows into the stacks to study together, even 
though it be against the rules and via the back door. 

RAYBOURNE LABRECHE, Circulation 
Librarian 
Superior State Teachers College 
Superior, Wisconsin - 


Managing Withdrawals 


ITHDRAWING lost, worn out, and muti- 

lated books from the library can be as direct 

a process (if not as inspiring) as adding new books. 

However, this is often not the case in small li- 

braries where book withdrawal is done irregularly. 

When I joined the staff here, a year and a half ago, 

this dull, unsystematic chore was almost immedi- 
ately shunted to me. 


After working through the process twice, with 
much back-tracking and loss of time, we decided to 
analyze the task with a view to increased efficiency. 
We broke down the process to three major opera- 
tions, each of which could be accomplished on a 
different day without a burdensome carry-over of 
unfinished details. Our system is as follows: 


1. Handling the discarded books, themselves. 

(a) Remove book cards, marking the cards 
"‘M” for books which have been mutilated 
and “W’”’ for those worn out. Cards from 
lost overdues and snags are marked “L.” 

(b) (Where necessary remove book pockets 
and date slips, stamp books “Discarded” 
and tie up for disposal. 


2. Withdrawal of cards from files. 


(a) Sort cards and arrange for withdrawal 
from shelf list. 

(b) Where another copy of a given title re- 
mains on the shelves, we write, immedi- 
ately following the ac number, “with- 
drawn (date).”’ If the last copy of the 
title is being withdrawn, we pull the ac 
card and hold ‘it for withdrawal from the 
catalog file. When the shelf-list cards 
have been taken care of in this way, the 
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book cards are banded together and set 
aside for later handling. 

(c) Pulled shelf-list cards are arranged al- 
phabetically and the corresponding cata- 
log cards are withdrawn from that file and 
disposed of. ; 

(d). The ac cards are now filed away perma- 
nently in the withdrawn file. 

3. Completing the records. 

(a) Data from the book cards (date, classifica- 

tion, author; title, accession number and 
reason for discarding) are entered in the 
“Discarded” record book (and summar- 
ized monthly). 
Book cards are packed into a labeled box 
until several hundred have accumulated 
(or until a convenient time arrives) when 
they are arranged by ac number and 
crossed out of the accession books. Book 
cards are then destroyed and withdrawal 
is complete. 


This streamlined process enabled us to withdraw 
about five thousand publications in the 1945 scrap 
drive with relative dispatch and no confusion. Had 
the job been attacked in the old roundabout way, 
I'd have come ‘out a candidate for Bedlam, or— 
almost worse—I might be withdrawing scrap drive 
books still! 

FERNE B. JOHNSON, Assistant 
Roosevelt School Library 
Altoona, Pennsylvania, Public Library 


Process—Order Slip 


O record available information in regard to 

cataloging, as well as ordering information, at 
the time of listing from book reviews, etc., we de- 
veloped a process and order slip combined. 

Much of our clerical work is done by student 
typists, who can follow these sheets for the ordering 
of the books, for obtaining catalog cards, for typing 
in accession book, and for typing book cards and 
book pockets. And this work can even be done 
before the books arrive normally when one can be 
fairly sure of receiving the book eventually. (In 
our case, most books are received in one annual 
shipment, in August, and it is helpful to have some 
of this work done in advance.) 

When a book is ordered or listed for order from 
the A.L.A. Booklist, for example, much of the cata- 
loging information appears there and can be copied 
for future use without a duplication of record. 

Printing firms, photo-finishers, and similar firms 
could hardly complete their business without such 
a ‘job ticket.” If other libraries have such a sys- 
tem, I have not seen it. 

JOHN W. CREAGER, Librarian 


PROCESS AND ORDER SLIP 
New Books 

2, Copies ... 
Author form (underlined part for book cd.) 
Title, edition: Vol. .. 
a err . Date .. 
Notes for catalog cards: 
Accession number ............. 
ee Cl RR ee 
Added entries: title cards, 
Check: 
re 
Pocket and card made ... 
Lettered ..... 
Book jacket: 
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Accessioned 

..«+ Pasted in .. 

pate Shellacked .. 
reenforce to use on Book ...... 
cut for display, paste blurb ........ 
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te the midst of annual reports you'll have an 
excellent opportunity to see what really fine 
publicity your library achieved during 1946. Don’t 
merely mention it in the report and then forget it. 
Use it constructively in two ways: first, select what 
you found the most successful publicity of the 
entire year, write a brief account (500 words or 
less), and send it in for the Bulletin’s annual 
Public Relations Number by January 7. 

Then, pick out all your other interesting pub- 
licity and plan a cross section of 1946, for the 
John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards. Details will 
be announced later, but sort and assemble the ma- 
terial for your scrapbook now. 

The revised edition of the popular ‘Directory 
of Microfilm Sources” first issued in 1941, has just 
been published by the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion, 31 East Tenth Street, New York 3. The 
geographical list of services includes thirty-eight 
states plus Hawaii and Canada. Included also are 
a geographical list of commercial services and in- 
formation about ordering microfilms and their cost. 
Other chapters cover the copyright question, ex- 
planation of terms, and how to use this directory. 
The present publication represents over two years 
of work by the Committee on Microfilming and 
Documentation of Special Libraries Association 
under the chairmanship of Jurgen G. Raymond. 

The planographed, 52-page volume is available 
in limited quantity at $1.50. 

eo & & 

The Grolier Society, Inc., publishers of The 
Book of Knowledge, will hold in January and 
February a public exhibition of the illustrative 
material appearing in the new edition. Although 
primarily an art exhibit, this will be entitled ‘“The 
Making of a Book,” and will cover all phases of 
the manufacture of a book—from manuscript to 
the finished pages. 

The show will be open to the public at the 
Biltmore Hotel in New York City, January 10 and 
11, and at the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York, January 15-February 12. The 
exhibit will consist of original art, engravers’ 
proofs, copy, galley proofs, moulders and workers, 
the corresponding metal for each step, line cuts, 
halftones, color cuts with progressive proofs, etc. 
Following the close of the exhibit at the American 
Museum of Natural History, it will go on a cross- 
country tour of schools, libraries and museums. 
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THE MONTH 


... at random 


A memorial book fund in honor of Carnegie 
Tech's war dead has been established by Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. Through this fund it will 
be possible for alumni and friends and relatives of 
Carnegie. men and women who died in World 
War II to cooperate in a lasting, individual, and 
useful memorial available to future generations. 

Under the memorial book plan, money has been 
appropriated by Carnegie Tech to purchase books 
in memory of the war dead as a group. Through 
contributions to this fund by alumni and others, 
additional books of lasting value will be purchased 
in honor of individual men and women of Carnegie 
Tech who lost their lives in the war. These books 
will be marked with a distinctive bookplate men- 
tioning the person memorialized and the donor. A 
second bookplate commemorating the entire group 
will be used for books purchased by the appropria- 
tion from Carnegie Tech and when the donor does 
not wish to single out an individual to be memorial- 
ized. The library will have the responsibility of 
selecting the memorial books and informing the 
donor of the specific books purchased. 
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American Brotherhood Week will be celebrated 
February 16-23, 1947. For publicity material, sug- 
gestions for programs, radio scripts, etc., write to 
American Brotherhood, National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16. 
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Available free to libraries is the 135-page mimeo- 
graphed second edition of Library and Reference 
Facilities in the Area of the District of Columbia. 
Address the Library of Congress, Information and 
Publications Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
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He’s been scared stiff ever since 
he got into the Smyth report! 
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The Queens Borough Public Library has pub- 
lished a list of books, “Our Yesterdays, being 
Fifty Years of Fact and Fiction, the memories of 
half a century, the events that shaped our lives, 
the stories we read,” to commemorate its Golden 
Anniversary. One to three copies are free. Address 
the Queens Borough Public Library, 89-14 Parsons 
Boulevard, Jamaica 2, New York. 


oo & & 

Volume one, number one of the Quarterly Bul- 
letin of the South African Library appeared in 
September 1946, published by the trustees in Cape- 
town, South Africa. Priced at $1 a year, the bul- 
letin includes general notes and news, recent ac- 
quisitions, serial publications, Africana added to 
the library,-and government publications. 
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During the academic year 1947-1948 four half- 
tuition scholarships will be granted at Western Re- 
serve. Applicants of approved colleges who have a 
better than usual academic record are encouraged 
to apply. 

In addition there will be four working programs. 
These should appeal to persons who desire to work 
closely with individual teachers in specific subject 
fields. For example, two students will be taken in 
the fields of cataloging and-classification, one in the 
reference work of the school, and one in the field 
of children’s library service. These students will 
be closely associated with the instructor in charge. 
A view of teaching methods and collecting mate- 
rials for instruction will be made available to the 
approved candidates. Service of the individual stu- 
dent will not exceed ten hours of work a week for 
one semester in return for a half-tuition credit 
throughout the year. 

All inquiries should be addressed to The Dean, 
School of Library Science, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


Copies of the compilation of public library sta- 
tistics for 1945 are available on request to the 
Library Service Division, United States Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D.C. 
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The Book Selection Committees of Religious 
Book Week (May 4-11, 1947) will be glad to have 
publishers suggest any of their books which might 
be suitable for inclusion on any of the 1947 lists— 
Jewish, Protestant, Catholic, or Goodwill. Send 
suggestions to Mrs. William L. Duffy, Director, 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, Inc., 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 
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Peabody Libraty School is offering for the sum- 
mer of 1947 six scholarships of one hundred dollars 
each to students who wish to work toward the 
M.S. in L.S. degree. 


The M.S. in L.S. program was inaugurated in 
1945 to help meet the demand for librarians who 
have had at least one year of study beyond the 
B.S. in L.S. As planned at Peabody, the second- 
year program is not designed as a mere extension of 
the first-year work, that is, continued study of the 
technical aspects of library work. The major pur- 
pose is to offer able students and potential leaders 
an opportunity to emphasize the broader, social 
aspects of librarianship and of necessity draws heav- 
ily upon the related fields of political science, eco- 
nomics, and sociology. Courses in Southern library 
problems, library history, library trends, govern- 
ment publications, and advanced courses in refer- 
ence, cataloging, and administration are now being 
offered. 


Requests for scholarships should be received not 
later than April 15, 1947. For further information 
address the Director, Peabody Library School, 
Nashville 4, Tennessee. 





Eleanor F. Lewis, reference librarian of Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, sends us 
this clipping from the Chicago Daily News of September 28, 1945, “a delightful, although indirect, 


tribute to the value of libraries and librarians.” 


PIECES OF EIGHT 
HISTORIAN FINDS TROVE BURIED 100 YEARS AGO 


CHATHAM, Mass.—{UP)—Experts today checked the 
rare-coin value of about $2,000 worth of ancient gold and 
silver coins found in a murderer's treasure chest unearthed 
from the sands of Nauset Beach after nearly 100 years. 

The discovery climaxed a hunt combining all the in- 
gredients of a fantastic storybook treasure search—a coded 
message hidden in the musty pages of an old Italian vol- 
ume, the mysterious slaying of a peg-legged seaman, an 
abandoned house and the wreck of a family fortune. 

+ * . 


THE SMALL copper chest was unearthed on the wind- 
blown beach yesterday by a Boston Harbor historian, Ed- 
ward Rowe Snow. It:contained nearly 400 coins of seven 
nations dated from 1694 to 1854. 

Snow hunted for the treasure for 18 months after running 
across an ancient Italian book containing a coded message 
pin-pricked on a page. He had the secret deciphered, and 
the hunt was on. 

After digging six hours, Snow struck a metal object. 


It Was the chest. Clawing eagerly in the nine-foot hole, 
Snow hauled the 10 x 6 x 6-inch box from the sand, 

He broke open the lock and lifted the creaking cover. 
He saw a pile of gleaming coins heaped on the bottom— 
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Spanish pieces of eight, sovereigns, doubloons and numer- 
ous Portuguese and French coins. 

Snow originally heard rumors of the buried treasure from 
two Chatham natives in 1943. One of them was one-legged 
John Nuskey, who went about his duties as Island care- 
taker on a wooden leg. 

Six months after Nuskey disclosed the secret, his body 
was found under a dory on the beach—a tow-line tight 
about his neck. * bd bd 

UNDETERRED, Snow continued the search. He learned 
that the chest was hidden by a lighthouse keeper known as 
“King of Calf Island’’ sometime between 1854 and 1882. 
The ‘‘king’’ came to Boston in 1854 to escape Canadian 
authorities seeking him for a barrel-stave murder. 

He became keeper of a bug-light in Boston Harbor and 
sometime after that buried the money and kept its location 
until he died in 1882. 

Snow last week discovered the volume which held the 
key to the mystery. 

It was in an abandoned house on an island in the 
Brewster group. 

Snow took the book, printed in 1690, to Miss Harriet 
Swift of the Boston Public Library. She decoded the mes- 
sage pricked between the lines on page 101, where Snow 
had been told it would be found. 
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[A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com- 
pany. Communications should be addressed to Mrs. 
Cheney, at the Library School, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville 4, Tennessee.} 


Reference Book Check List 


1. The Airport Directory, an annual service by 
the publishers of the monthly magazine Airports. 
1945 edition. New York, Haire Publishing Com- 
pany, c1945. 464p. $3 

2. ANGOFF, CHARLES. The Book of Libel. 
New York, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, c1946. 410p. 
$7.50 

3. ATKINSON, A. D. S. Fluorescent Lighting. 
Brooklyn, Chemical Publishing Company, c1946. 
144p. $3.50 

4, Aviation Equipment Red Book. 1945-1946 
edition. An annual service of Aviation Equipment. 
New York, Haire Publishing Company, c1945 
608p. $3 

5. BENDURE, ZELMA and GLADYS PFEIFFER. 
America's Fabrics. New York, Macmillan, 1946. 
688p. $10 

6. The Billboard Music Year Book. The En- 
cyclopedia and Reference Work of the Music In- 
dustry. 1945-1946. Published annually by The 
Billboard, 1945. $3 

7. BRADFORD, ERNEST S. Survey and Directory 
Marketing Research Agencies in the United States. 
1945. New York, City College Bureau of Business 
Research, 1945. 34p. 

8. THE CANADIAN RADIO YEAR BOOK, 1946. 
Including Who's Who in Canadian Radio. To- 
ronto, Ontario, c1945, 1946. 247p. $5 

9. DuTitty, ARTHEME. Bibliography of Bibli- 
ographies on the Arctic. Washington, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, 1945. (Publication No. 1 B.) 

10. EDUCATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA. America’s Educational Press. Fiftieth 
anniversary yearbook. Washington, The Associa- 
tion, c1946. 192p. $2.75 

11. GERMAINE, INA M. 
and How to Use It in Your Home. 
McBride, c1946. 108p. $3 

12. GREGORY, HORACE and MARYA ZATUREN- 
sKA. A History of American Poetry, 1900-1940. 
New York, Harcourt, Brace, c1942, 1944, 1946. 
524p. $4 

13. HARRIMAN, PHILIP LAWRENCE. Encyclo- 
pedia of Psychology. New York, Philosophical 
Library, c1946. 897p. $10 

14. Lewis, WitMaRTH S. The Yale Collec- 
tions. New Hayen, Yale University Press, 1946 
S4p. $2 

15. RouceK, JosEPH S., editor. Twentieth 
Century Political Thought. New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, c1946. 657p. $6 


Handbook of Color 
New York, 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 
BOOKS ®@ Edited by FRANCES CHENEY 


HE list this month seems overburdened with 

titles which have been published for some 
time and with issues of annuals which have been 
in existence for quite a while but which hitherto 
have not been noted in this column. It must be 
regarded somewhat in the nature of clearing the 
decks. Two of them in the field of aviation * * are 
available for the price of one. These Haire publi 
cations contain besides a great deal of advertising, 
information about the facilities of airports arranged 
geographically, civil air regulations, a directory of 
leading aviation firms, and separate photographs 
of aviation equipment, with description and sources 
for their purchase. Of importance to aircraft pro 
ducers and commercial airlines, they would also 
serve as useful directories in the larger and more 
specialized libraries. 

Another specialized title is the Canadian Radi 
Year Book,* the first such directory published in 
Canada. It lists advertising agencies, station repre 
sentatives, script libraries, talent agencies and gives 
brief, factual biographical sketches of about 1,500 
biographies, some accompanied by photographs 

As a sort of P.T.L.A. of the music industry, 
The Billboard Music Year Book® furnishes librar 
ies with an excellent record for future reference of 
what bands and performers were popular during 
the year. The hundreds of full-page ads of various 
artists and bands make up the body of the directory. 
but they are accompanied by feature articles, vary 
ing in length, on such subjects as radio-television, 
films-legit, records, American folk music, music 
publishers, and concert-opera-education, the last in 
cluding a section on public school music. It is a 
big, gaudy, fascinating directory of an important 
section of the entertainment world. Beginning with 
the 1946-1947 edition, this annual will be titled 
The Billboard Encyclopedia of Music. 


The Social Sciences 

About half of the contents of America’s Educa 
tional Press™ will be most useful in libraries, for 
that is the space devoted to a classified list of peri 
odicals, arranged under such subjects as adult. art, 
or consumer education, exceptional children, mathe- 
matics, libraries, social studies, and foreign and 
international education journals. For each is given 
in addition to the usual bibliographical informa 
tion, the purpose of the magazine, the average num 
ber of pages per issue and the size of the trimmed 
page. 

Written for the layman, The Book of Libel? 
attempts to cover every major problem of libel that 
is likely to come up in the daily routine of an 
editor. Following an essay on the principles of 
libel will be found the relevant basic statutes and 
limitations for each of the states and the District 
of Columbia. Appended is an annotated section 
containing sixteen illustrative cases. The author 
offers as proof of its authority the fact that the 
book has been checked by several members of the 
New York bar and the Massachusetts bar. 
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Again the Philosophical Library offers another 
symposium of the twentieth century, this time in 
the field of political writing.” Essays by 26 soci- 
ologists, political scientists and historians have been 
selected by Joseph Roucek; who aims to “‘synthe- 
size, summarize, and re-interpret the crop 6f ripen- 
ing studies of. the available knowledge on the 
most important trends in Political Thought in 
America and abroad,” with the help of his con- 
tributors. He feels that with the problem of an 
overwhelming amount of material (a problem 
which he is well aware of as a prolific writer on 
educational sociology, minorities and world poli- 
tics) there is a periodic need for some integration 
of the ever widening range of highly. specialized 
fields of knowledge. The essays, on such subjects 
as Soviet communism, fascism, racism, nazism, re- 
ligion and politics, militarism and politics, British 
political thought, Spain, and other countries, at- 
tempt to be factual rather than controversial. One 
reviewer has already noted that the book “‘is clut- 
tered with errors, both factual and typographical,” 
which should not surprise librarians who are fa- 
miliar with the output of the Philosophical Library. 
It is a pity that such a useful book should suffer 
from careless editing. 


It is also a pity that Rev. Artheme Dutilly did not 
annotate his Bibliography of Bibliographies on the 
Arctic,’ for as it now stands it is simply an alpha- 
betical list of miscellaneous sources, ranging from 
an Alphabetical Finding List of the Free Public 
Library of Jersey City to LeClerc’s Brbliotheca 
Americana. To this he has appended a list of 
prominent names in Arctic expeditions. 

The Survey and Directory ,of; Marketing Re- 
search Agencies" provides an outline of the services 
of 86 individuals and agencies, over half of them 
located in New York. The geographical arrange- 
ment is supplemented with classified lists citing 
agencies engaged in advertising research, commun- 
ity surveys, public and consumer opinion polls, 
and other special fields. 


A University’s Collections 


What use are collections? At Yale they feel that 
they are the essential tools of university scholars. 
“Without these tools the finest faculty ever as- 
sembled would be helpless. And fine collections 
attract great scholars, great scholars attract brilliant 
disciples, the quality of the institution's teaching 
is improved, and the students are the gainers 
thereby. Everyone is benefited by collections, 
whether they know it or not.’ And certainly li- 
brarians are benefited by a knowledge of important 
collections, a knowledge which will be widened 
by the little monograph prepared by Wilmarth S. 
Lewis on The Yale Collections.“ The longest sec- 
tion is devoted to the library (properly) and also 
discussed are the contents of the Art Gallery, the 
Peabody Museum, and the Anthropology Museum. 
In addition to its being well written, it is beauti- 
fully printed and illustrated. 


Fabrics and Color 


Macmillan has done itself proud in the produc- 
tion of America’s Fabrics by Bendure and Pfeiffer.’ 
For the full-bled photographs, some in color, which 
illustrate this text on the origin and history, manu- 
facture, characteristics, and uses of fabrics, are 
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masterpieces. Chapters on wool, cotton, linen, silk, 
rayon, and other synthetics precede others on weav- 
ing, knitting, chemistry, dyeing, printing, and fin- 
ishing. A section of definitions is illustrated with 
small photographs of the fabrics defined. There is 
also information on standards. This should be a 
useful addition in a home economics collection. 


It seems passing strange that there is only a 
single color chart shown in the Handbook of Color 
and How to Use It in Your Home.” Instead, the 
book gives instructions on how to find ready-made 
color schemes, accents and how to use them, how 
to analyze and correct your color scheme and how 
to paint furniture, with brief discussions of his- 
torical backgrounds and schemes for period rooms. 
As a practicing decorator with wide experience, 
the author has presented in nontechnical terms the 
information needed to make the “home a place of 
beauty and enchantment.” 


Modern American Poetry 


Readers of The Sewanee Review and Accent will 
have already seen certain early drafts of some of 
the chapters in A History of American Poetry, 
1900-1940," and will be familiar with Horace 
Gregory's point of view, something which cannot 
be gone into here. As librarians who have struggled 
to locate critical and biographical material of ex- 
cellence on our younger poets, we must be inter- 
ested in this first comprehensive account of twen- 
tieth-century American poetry. Four parts and an 
epilogue make up the volume: the “twilight in- 
terval,” the ‘poetic renaissance,” the 1920's, the 
1930's, and a very brief section on recent (1940's) 
poetry. The descriptive bibliography gives brief 
analyses of some poets not included in the body 
of the book and a list of recommended criticisms. 
The concluding sentence gives a brief if not com- 
plete statement of the authors’ judgment: “Ameri- 
can vitality as a youthful attribute, with its admitted 
strength and charms, cannot be substituted, year 
after year, for the more enduring values of individ- 
ual maturity and distinction, and as we view the 
human process of ‘growing up,’ questions of 
morality, religious and social being, and esthetic 
responsibility continue to play an increasingly 
larger part in the evaluation of twentieth-century 
American poetry.” 


Psychology 


“More than eighty eminent psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, psychoanalysts, and educators contrib- 
uted to this volume in a common effort to present 
to the student, as well as to the intelligent layman, 
an up-to-date and complete survey of all the major 
issues and concepts in the field of psychology.” 
This statement appears on the jacket of the new 
Encyclopedia of Psychology," whose editor has 
written an intelligent preface setting forth the 
limitations of such a work and justifying its em- 
phasis on some of the trends of contemporary 
psychology. Signed articles with appended bibli- 
ogtaphies vary greatly in length and range in sub- 
ject from psychological concepts to histories of 
such organizations as the Psychological Corpora- 
tion and such related subjects as radio research. 
This reviewer can make no estimate of either the 
completeness or accuracy of the subject matter, but 


(Continued on page 387) 
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OW do county libraries handle the routines 
for cataloging books for branches? There are 
several problems. A flexible, shifting book collec- 
tion involves books coming and going from head- 
quarters with great frequency and regularity. Some 
of these are used at small branches or stations which 
need no catalog. Large branches, of course, must 
have a complete one. 

Now, our inquirer wants to know, what type of 
file is used for the master copy, how is location of 
copy and catalog cards indicated, and at what stage 
in the routine are the branch cards made. To these 
three questions the editor would add a fourth: how 
large should a county library branch be to warrant 
the expense of a catalog? All replies will be 
promptly forwarded. 


Do Come .. . Soon 


The Ohio County Library of Wheeling, West 
Virginia, has issued a most attractively printed 
small folder “Do Come to the Public Library 
Soon.” The typography is such that a borrower 
would almost instinctively heed the invitation, espe- 
cially when the folder adds “A few suggestions to 
make you feel at home!” Dull, worn out “library 
jargon” is kept to a minimum in these suggestions. 

Music records are one of Ohio County Library's 
specialties. In September the library's music de- 
partment arranged a series of previews of the 
Wheeling symphony concerts for the 1946-1947 
season. A week before the concert recordings of 
selections chosen by the orchestra were played to 
familiarize listeners with the music. Miniature 
scores were also available for those who like to 
follow the score as it is played. The library's listen- 
ing room is open three days a week and for those 
who own record players there is a sizable collection 
for home use. 


Montana S.L-E.C. Celebrates 
Birthday 


After struggling many years, Montana librarians 
will soon look back on the first year of their long 
hoped for State Library Extensions Commission. 
Ellen Torgrimson began work as secretary on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1946, helping citizens to organize cam- 
paigns for county libraries and visiting existing li- 
braries, as well as representing Montana library 
interests at state and national conventions. 


Who's Afraid of—Politics? 


Two years ago a certain county library was voted 
in by a rather slight margin. The unconvinced 
county commissioners then appointed a county li- 
brary board with the express instructions to “kill 
it." However, two things happened. The library 


* Extension librarians are invited to send material on 
rural, state, county, and regional library work to Mrs. 
Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama. 
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EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


Edited by GRETCHEN KNIeF SCHENK 


board members who had known nothing whatever 
about a county library system became intensely in- 
terestéd and—a good ‘county librarian took on the 
job of tending this unwanted baby. It grew and 
thrived at a great rate. 

But the opposition would not die that easily. 
This year a petition to disestablish the new county 
library was circulated and the measure was placed 
on the ballot. The charge was made that the county 
library increased taxes! A strong, lusty child of 
two can assert itself quite forcibly. In a good, 
sound campaign voters learned that road taxes had 
increased ten cents, while the library was supported 
on less than one cent. Result: A fine victory for 
the Whitman County Library, its board, and its 
librarian, of Colfax, Washington. 


Michigan Poised for Battle on 
State Aid 


In spite of a constitutional amendment passed by 
the citizens of Michigan in November which has 
thrown the state’s financial picture into great con- 
fusion, as well as a radical change in state admin- 
istration, the State Library Board is ready to defend 
the principle of state aid to libraries and is coura- 
geously asking for what Michigan libraries will 
need in 1947-1948. This includes a state library 
appropriation of $299,000 per year as contrasted to 
$155,000 and a request for state aid of $899,000 
per year as against the present $371,000. A far- 
reaching amendment to the present state aid law 
is also to be introduced to allow more incentive pay- 
ments to large units of service, larger payments for 
better local support, and funds for demonstrations 
by the state. 


Training of Local Librarians 


With the advent of more tires and new cars, 
the training programs for.local librarians (custodi- 
ans) of branches and stations which were totally 
disrupted during the war years should be resumed 
True, there may be some “born librarians” among 
them but generally the level of county service is 
higher where a good training program is in force. 
This consists of both a well planned introduction 
to work at headquarters as well.as continued train- 
ing at the branch individually and in small groups. 


Louisiana State Library 

Belatedly we are acknowledging a significant 
change in title. After operating as the Louisiana 
Library Commission since its organization in 1925, 
a mame which in library circles implies rather 
limited extension activities, the Commission by ac- 
tion of the last legislature legally became the Lou- 
isiana State Library. 

This change merely recognizes what has been a 
fact for many years. Through: state-wide service 
to all residents, the Louisiana Library Commission 
had really become the state’s library. 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 


MARY M. PIKE 


LIBRARIES" 


Sets ? 


66 S a guide to superintendents, principals, 

and teachers in examining sets of books 
for purchase,” the State Department of Public In- 
struction, Raleigh, North Carolina gives the fol- 
lowing brief suggestions: 

1. It is urgently recommended that the first two 
sets of books purchased for either the elementary 
or the high school be Compton's Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia and the World Book Encyclopedia. Until 
after’ the minimum requirements for accreditation 
have been met, it is wise to purchase no other sets. 

2. Avoid purchase of a set of complete works 
of any author. 

3. Avoid purchase for school use of sets on 
adult level other than the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
or the Encyclopedia Americana. 

4. Avoid purchase of sets on a single subject. 

5. Examine the complete set. A prospectus is 
misleading since it presents only the best of the 
material. 

6. Ask to have the set left overnight or longer 
for your careful examination away from the sales- 
man. 

7. Test the set by examining subjects with which 
you are familiar. 

8. Consider the set in relation to the books 
already owned by the library and the books needed. 

9. Avoid all “give away” and ‘annual payment”’ 
plans. Read fine print on contracts carefully before 
signing. 

Nine pages of carefully evaluated sets follow 
these general suggestions. Sets definitely recom- 
mended are: 


Album of American History. Scribner, New York 
City. $7.50 each volume 

Britannica World Atlas. 1 vol. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Inc., Chicago. Approximately $20 

Careers. 137 pamphlets sold in 27 groups. Insti- 
tute for Research Devoted to Vocational Re- 
search, Chicago. Single pamphlets 75c 

Columbia Encyclopedia. 1 vol. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, New York City. Approximately $20 


‘Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia. 15 vols. F. E. 


Compton and Company, Chicago. Approximately 
$75. Recommended as first-choice encyclopedia 
for elementary schools. Useful for high schools. 

Encyclopedia Americana. 30 vols. Americana Cor- 
poration, Chicago. Approximately $150. Recom- 
mended for high school purchase. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica. 14th edition. 24 vols. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., Chicago. Ap- 
proximately $170. Recommended for high school 
purchase. 





* School and children’s librarians are invited to send 
ideas and items for this pa ¢ to Miss Pike at the Gilbert 
Stuart Junior High School, Providence, Rhode Island, 
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Lincoln Library of Essential Information. Frontier 
Press, Buffalo, New York. 1-volume edition 
$17.50; 2-volume edition $21.50. Probably the 
best concise reference work. 

World Book Encyclopedia. 19 volumes. Quarrie 
Corporation, Chicago. Approximately $90. Rec- 
ommended as first-choice encyclopedia for high 
schools. 

Life Guide 
“Life has developed a “Classroom Bulletin’’ to 
“help teachers select articles from each weekly issue 
which are particularly useful educationally, and to 
suggest ways of using them in class, with ideas of 
special techniques and filing suggestions.’ There 
are sections for senior and junior high schools, 
each section subdivided into ideas for English, sci- 
ence, and social science courses. Interested teach- 
ers or librarians may obtain a sample.copy or-enter 
an order, (on a cost-plus-postage charge) at $2 for 
the rest of the school year by first-class mail, or 
$2.70 by air mail, by writing to John Townsend, 
Room 19-33, Time and Life Building, Rockefeller 
Center, New York 20, New York. 


Various Things 


Schools having student government may be in- 
terested in the Self Government News Letter, of 
which the November issue is Volume 1, Number 1, 
published by the National Self Government Com- 
mittee, 80 Broadway, New York 5. For informa- 
tion on the work of the Committee, its studies, 
publications, and dues, write the secretary, Sophia 
Pollack. 

An ‘old acquaintance appears in new dress. Be- 
ginning this month, the Book of Knowledge will 
appear as a six-a-week issue of the United Features 
Syndicate. Original illustrations are to be included, 
and releases will follow much the same sequence 
of the subject material in the set. 

Have you seen the new expanded Top of the 
News? It is the result of the decision made at 
Buffalo last June to combine the publications of 
the Division of Libraries for Children and Young 
People (Top of the News) with that of the Ameri- 
ican Association of School Libraries (News Letter) 
into one larger, more important professional bul- 
letin. The first issue (October) contains twenty 
pages, of Digest size, with the hope that ‘during 
the coming year means to finance an enlarged bul- 
letin can be found.” The bulletin is free to mem- 
bers of the Division, one dollar a year or 35 cents 
a copy to non-members. For membership rates, 
write tc the American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago 11; subscriptions only 
should be addressed to the editor, Alice Louise 
LeFevre, Director, Department of Librarianship, 
Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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THE SPECIAL 
LIBRARIAN* « « 


Edited by 


Fannie Simon 


A LIVING MEMORIAL: THE WOODROW WILSON LIBRARY 


By Harriet 


POTENTIAL displaced resident of West- 
chester telephones: How was the land in 
Geneva acquired by the League of Nations and 
what area was involved? An architectural student 
wants to consult the rules governing the inter- 
national competition and winning plans for the 
League of Nations buildings. An author writing on 
the Near East seeks an official text of the Sykes- 
Picot Agreement. A businessman sends his secre- 
tary for full data regarding the United Nations 
Participation Act of 1945, and the subsequent Pub- 
lic Law 264, with regard to funds for U.S. delegates 
to the U.N. Members of the U.N. Secretariat work 
over French and English editions of the League Sec- 
retariat Staff Rules and Regulations. A graduate 
student preparing a master’s thesis on UNESCO digs 
into the history of the International Institute of 
Intellectual Cooperation. A leader of a women’s 
study group telephones from Montclair for a list of 
books on American-Russian relations. A radio com- 
mentator searches the records of the League for re- 
ports on the use of radio as a means of furthering 
international understanding. A newspaper editor 
consults reports of a press experts conference in his 
study of press freedom. A leader of a public forum 
writes for a reading list covering the functions of 
the General Assembly, the Security Council and the 
Economic and Social Council. A university profes- 
sor requests a map showing the so-called “Wilson 
Line” and Wilson's recommendations on the Italo- 
Yugoslav border and Trieste. A director of school 
broadcasts examines articles and clippings dealing 
with subjects on the General Assembly agenda. A 
member of the Military Staff Committee searches 
for data on international policing in the Saar, Dan- 
zig, and Tangier areas. A staff writer for a weekly 
periodical requires exact quotations from Woodrow 
Wilson regarding secret treaties and his views on 
the dismemberment of Austria. A refugee lawyer 
is studying cases of compulsory jurisdiction of the 
Permanent Court and the present ratifications of 
this clause in the International Court of Justice. A 
New York member of the State Department staff 
checks the records of the Bulgarian-Greek border 
dispute settled by the League. A specialist in docu- 
mentary films consults the reports of the Interna- 
tional Institute for Educational Cinematography. A 
quiz program director must have tabulations of con- 
gressional votes on recent international legislation. 
A student wants “everything on world organiza- 
tion.” 
And so the questions vary in a library which 
deals with international affairs, diplomatic history, 


* Special librarians are invited to contribute to this de- 
partment. Address Miss Simon at the McCall Corporation, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17. 


+ Librarian, The Woodrow Wilson Library, New York. 
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and Wilsoniana, such as the Woodrow Wilson 
Memorial Library. The chief asset of the library is 
complete documentation of the League of Nations, 
the International Labor Organizations, the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, and the Inter- 
national Institute of Intellectual Cooperation. These 
documents, bound and arranged on open shelves, 
are available to the public in a special League room 

The League documents which represent complete 
states member service (all French and English doc 
uments issued to member states of the League) are 
of special importance today. These documents have 
their own catalog which the Woodrow Wilson Li 
brary is endeavoring to complete. This work was 
made possible through a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. Also through a cooperative cataloging 
arrangement with the Library of Congress, printed 
cards for these rare documents are available to all. 

Documents of the United Nations are mailed to 
the library daily, through a special arrangement, 
and are available for public reference. Records and 
collateral material dealing with international con- 
ferences, from the Atlantic Charter to the present 
meetings of the conference at Paris, the United Na 
tions and its specialized agencies, are in constant 
demand. Thus the library offers an unbroken r« 
corded continuity of the two great experiments in 
international cooperation. 

The postwar planning section was established 
early in 1942 and contains books, pamphlets, and 
articles on all phases of reconstruction and peace 
aims. It is shelved separately and has its own cat- 
alog. Now that demands for postwar planning, as 
such, are diminishing, plans are in process for the 
merging of this section with the main collection 

Approximately 290 periodicals are received cur- 
rently from as far afield as Palestine, Russia, Tas- 
mania, and India. Current issues as well as bound 
volumes of back issues are available on open 
shelves. New York Times clipping files from 1914 
to date are classified and arranged in vertical files 
and bound scrapbooks. The two world wars and 
the contemporary scene are vividly described in this 
clipping collection. Supplementing the periodicals 
and clippings are files of classified material. 

Periodically the library issues a bibliography 
called World Organization. A monthly periodical, 
United Nations News, is published by the Wood- 
row Wilson Foundation. 

The Woodrow Wilson Memorial Library is lo- 
cated at the Woodrow Wilson House, 45 East 65th 
Street, New York City and is open to the public for 
reference and research daily from nine to six, and 
until one on Saturdays. Visitors are welcome to use 
the open shelves; telephone inquiries and written 
requests are handled as speedily as possible by the 
limited staff of three. Interested persons are invited 
to make use of the facilities offered. 
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A. L. A. NOTES 


Edited by Lucile Deaderick 


Mr. Milam in Paris 


XECUTIVE SECRETARY MILAM sailed 
aboard the Aqguitania on November 7 to at- 
tend the meeting of UNESCO to be held during 
the latter part of November and early December. 
Mr. Milam attended the meeting as an adviser to 
the United States delegation to the conference. 
While Mr. Milam is in Europe representing 
the A.L.A., Paul Howard, chief of the A.L.A. 
National Relations Office in Washington, -will serve 
as acting executive secretary, spending half of each 
week in Chicago. 


Catalog Code Editor 


Clara Beetle has been granted a leave of absence 
from her position as head of the Foreign Language 
Section, Descriptive Cataloging Division, Library 
of Congress, to accept an appointment as editor of 
the A.L.A. Catalog Rules. She will prepare for 
publication a final revision of Part I (Entry and 
Heading) of the preliminary edition, which ap- 
peared in 1941. In this work the editor will have 
the assistance of an advisory board made up of the 
following members of the Division of Cataloging 
and Classification: 

Rudolph H. Gjelsness, Department of Library Science, 
University of Michigan; Evelyn Mildred Hensel, Pennsyl- 
vania State College Library; M. Ruth MacDonald, U.S. 
Army Medical Library; Harriet Dorothea MacPherson, 
Smith College Library; Mary Hays Marable, School of 
Library Science, University of Oklahoma; Lucile M. 
Morsch, Library of Congress; Arnold H. Trotier, Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library; and ex officio, president of the 
division, Ethel Bond, University of Illinois Library School. 


Statistics 

The A.L.A. Executive Board has authorized col- 
lection of college and university library statistics 
for 1945-1946. This collection will be made im- 
mediately. The U. S. Office of Education, Library 
Service Division, is now making plans to collect 
statistics of libraries in institutions of higher edu- 
cation for 1946-1947. 

No collection of public library statistics will be 
made by A.L.A. for 1945 and 1946. The USS. 
Office of Education is now completing its collec 
tion of public library statistics for 1945. That 
office plans to make special sampling statistical 
studies of public libraries for 1946 and other years 
when the comprehensive collection of library sta- 
tistics is not undertaken. 

No collection of school library statistics will b: 
made by A.L.A. for 1945-1946. 


Meeting on Business Services 


A business depression, wild fluctuations in the 
business cycle, industrial strife, are not inescapable 
if people understand the economic forces which 
create them, according to Howard Volgenau, di- 
rector of information, Committee for Economic 
Development, who spoke at a meeting of librar- 
ians and businessmen in the John Crerar Library, 
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Chicago, on November 12. The need for raising 
the level of economic literacy and the demand from 
business and industry for factual information pres- 
ent libraries with a major responsibility to provide 
books, services, and leadership in promoting their 
use. 

The meeting was sponsored by the American 
Library Association, the A.L.A. Division of Public 
Libraries, the Special Libraries Association, the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, the Illinois Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the U. S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, the Conference of American Small Busi- 
ness Organizations, and the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development. 

Librarians and businessmen from cities within 
150 miles of Chicago were invited to consider the 
need for better local library service to business and 
ways of meeting the need. After a morning de- 
voted to talks on the economic situation, Depart- 
ment of Commerce services, and library services, 
and an afternoon workshop on methods, the group 
appointed a steering committee, headed by Muriel 
E. Perry, of the Decatur, Illinois, Public Library, 
to develop a course of action. The libraries of 
Decatur and Freeport have volunteered to serve as 
demonstration libraries. At the end of three 
months, the group will meet again to evaluate 
progress and to study ways of working together. 

Among the speakers were V. Lewis Bassee, 
U. S. Department of Commerce; Rose L. Vormel- 
ker, Cleveland Public Library; Marian C. Manley, 
Newark Public Library; Winifred Baum, Chicago 
Public Library; Muriel E. Perry; and Esther Cope, 
Maywood, Illinois, Public Library. 





s 68 
EPILOGUE 


In books lie hidden wondrous tales 
Of continents and rivers; 
Of seas and ships, and jungle lands; 
Of aeroplanes and flivvers; 
Of giants, ogres, elves and imps; 
Of brownies, trolls, and fairies; 
Of dunes and deserts, mountains high; 
Of hills, and fertile prairies; 
Of soldiers, sailors, patriots; 
Of knights and kings and madmen; 
Of minstrels, monks, and men-at-arms; 
Of pirates, thieves, and bad men; 
Of children black and children white, 
Or yellow, red, or brown; 
Of saints and sinners, teas and dinners 
City, country, town; 
Of everything that you could name 
From A clear through to Z; 
For there are books—all sorts of books 
Enough for you and me. 
—ANNE WAKELY JACKSON 
(From Mother Goose for Modern Goslings, 
published in 1930 by The Wilson Company, 
now out of print.) 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 








Dissertations 


HE 1945-1946 edition of DOCTORAL DIS- 

SERTATIONS ACCEPTED BY AMERI- 
CAN UNIVERSITIES reports the encouraging fact 
that “the steady decline since 1941 in the number 
of dissertations reported in the volumes of these 
series has come to a halt.” This present volume 
lists 1,708 titles, a gain of 132 over last year. The 
increase occurs in all the main subject groups ex- 
cept religion. 

According to the editor, Arnold T. Trotier, it is 
apparent that ‘the regulations which during the 
war enforced secrecy regarding certain graduate re- 
search projects, are still in effect. Seventy of the 
dissertations in this year’s list are designated as 
‘secret research’—forty-eight in Chemistry; twelve 
in Physics; four in Bio-chemistry, two in each, En- 
gineering and Psychology; and one in each, Medi- 
cine and Physiology. As in the past the titles of 
many of these dissertations have been withheld.” 

There have been no changes in the established 
format for these yearly volumes. In the main al- 
phabet, the dissertations are listed under the subject 
groups, subdivided by college of origin. Preceding 
the list are the usual tables: Publication and Pres- 
ervation of American Doctoral Dissertations, List 
of Periodic University Publications Abstracting Dis- 
sertations, Statistical Tables—Distribution of Doc- 
torates by Subject 1937-1946, Distribution of Doc- 
torates for 1945-1946 by University and by Subject. 
The customary alphabetical subject index is also 
included. 


Classification 


Henry E. Bliss is now bringing to a close his 
work on Volume II of his A BIBLIOGRAPHIC 
CLASSIFICATION. The first volume of Mr. 
Bliss’ expanded classification was issued in 1940. 
It contained an Introduction, the Anterior tables 
and the Systematic schedules, also Classes A—G 
of the classification proper, with a detailed index. 
This second volume continues the classification 
through H—K: H—Anthropology, I—Psychology, 
J—Education, and K—Social Sciences. A combined 
detailed index completes the volume, which will be 
published in the early spring. 


In the News 


The Reference Shelf continues to merit its repu- 
tation of publishing up-to-the-minute information 
on current controversial problems. Recent titles 
include FREE MEDICAL CARE, a subject of con- 
tinuing interest; THE ATOMIC BOMB, which 
gives the history of atomic development and 
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prophesies for the future, as well as the pro-and-con 
arguments for control of the secrets of atomic 
energy; and AMERICAN CAPITALISM VERSUS 
RUSSIAN COMMUNISM, a comparison of the 
two ideologies. All Reference Shelf titles are com- 
pilations of the opinions of leading authorities, 
presenting both sides of the question, and contain 
an extensive bibliography. 


Nobel Prize 


Hermann Hesse, winner of the 1946 Nobel Prize 
for literature, is included in TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURY AUTHORS, a biographical dictionary 
which contains sketches of some 1,850 authors 
who have flourished in the twentieth century. The 
easy-to-use arrangement of TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURY AUTHORS, with its critical appraisals and 
biographical and bibliographical information, avail- 
able in some instances in no other source, have 
made this reference volume a very popular tool 
Published in 1942, the first edition of 10,000 copies 
was soon exhausted. A second printing, with 
minor revisions, is now available. 


Standards 


Because of requests for INDUSTRIAL STAND- 
ARDIZATION, by John Gaillard of the American 
Standards Association, which has been out of print 
since 1938, a supply of sheets of the book are being 
bound, and will soon be available, at the former 
price of $2. The work describes the evolution of 
standardization and its functions, and especially the 
extent of standardization in the United States. 
Although the book was first published in 1934, and 
some of the standards used as illustrations have 
been revised in the meantime, the book is still 
apropos, since it deals with fundamentals. 


Challenge 


The ‘Reading for Background Series,” the joint 
effort of the Association of School Librarians, a 
section of the American Library Association Divi- 
sion of Libraries for Children and Young People, 
and The H. W. Wilson Company has a new title, 
CHALLENGE, background readings for and about 
the physically handicapped, adults and children, 
by Agnes Shields, school library specialist, and 
Marcia Hill, school reference librarian, both of the 
Oregon State Library. This bibliography grew out 
of two mimeographed lists “Challenge,” and 
“Courage,” prepared at the. State Library for adults 
and children respectively, in response to requests 
from patrons. Titles included range from the up- 
per elementary grades through adult reading diffi 
culty. Juvenile titles are indicated by a “j.”’ 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


Bliss, Henry E. A BIBLIOGRAPHIC CLASSI- 
FICATION, Vol. II. H-K. Ready in 
March 

Gaillard, John. INDUSTRIAL STANDARDIZA- 
TION. $2 

Johnsen, Julia E. THe Atomic Boms. 
(Reference Shelf, Vol. 19) $1.25 

Kunitz, Stanley J. and Haycraft, Howard. 
TWENTIETH CENTURY AUTHORS. 
$8.50 

Peters, Clarence A. AMERICAN CAPITAL- 
ISM VERSUS RUSSIAN COMMUNISM. 
(Reference Shelf, Vol. 18) $1.25 

——. Free Mepicat Care. (Reference 
Shelf, Vol. 19) $1.25 

Shields, Agnes and Hill, Marcia. CHAL- 
LENGE: BACKGROUND READINGS FOR 
AND ABOUT THE PHYSICALLY HANDI- 
CAPPED, ADULTS AND CHILDREN. 
(“Reading for Background Series’ 
No. 16) 60c 

Trotier, Arnold H. Doctorat DISsSERTA- 
TIONS ACCEPTED BY AMERICAN UNI- 
VERSITIES: 1945-1946. No. 13. $1.50 














This list will provide practical material both for 
the handicapped individual and for those interested 
in his welfare. The aim has been to include popu- 
lar materials which have adequate literary merit, or 
describe techniques helpful both to the handicapped 
and to those associated with his rehabilitation. Ef- 
fort has been made to omit the sensational or tech- 
nical. 

Another title in the series, now in preparation, 
is AMERICAN HISTORY STORIES FOR CHIL- 
DREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE, by Eloise Rue, 


which will be issued sometime this winter. 


NASL Proceedings 


The National Association of State Libraries has 
now issued its Proceedings and Papers for 1943- 
1946, including the proceedings of the forty-sixth 
annual convention of the association which was 
held in Buffalo, New York, June 18-20, 1946. 
Copies are priced at $2, and may be ordered from 
The Wilson Company. Previously published Pro- 
ceedings are also available from The Wilson Com- 
pany. Prices and runs quoted on request. 


New Director 


Louis J. Bailey, formerly A.L.A.’s non-voting 
representative on the Board of Directors of The 
Wilson Company, was elected a regular voting di- 
rector at the annual meeting of stockholders held 
in September. Succeeding Mr. Bailey as A.L.A. 
representative on the Board is John B. Kaiser, li- 
brarian of the Newark, New Jersey, Public Library. 
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Price Increase 


The price of the new edition of the ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA OF THE NEGRO: PREPARATORY 
VOLUME, which will be ready in February, has 
been increased to $3.25. 


Schedules 


Because of production difficulties and unforeseen 
delays, it has not been possible to adhere strictly to 
publishing schedules in recent months. We are 
making every effort to speed work on our publica- 
tions, but for the time being all announcements of 
publication dates appearing in the Lighthouse will 
be tentative. 


CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 
Recently Published 


AGRICULTURAL INDEX. October 1945-September 1946, 
annual bound volume 

ART INDEX. 1946 annual bound volume 

LEGAL INDEX. August 1943-July 1946, 3-year bound 
volume 

In Preparation 

CHILDREN’S CATALOG. 7th edition, 1946. Ready early 

in 1947 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX. 1946 annual bound volume. 
Ready in March 


Watch this space each month for latest informa- 
tion about cumulated volumes, supplements, and 
schedules of publication of Wilson indexes and 
catalogs. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 


s 6 
CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 


(Continued from page 381) 


from a sampling of topics included, the extensive 
bibliography, the index which brings together the 
related articles under such broad subjects as per- 
sonality and mental hygiene, and the list of con- 
tributors, the encyclopedia looks like a substantial 
addition to the college and university reference 
collection. 


Fluorescent Lighting ° 


This concise, clearly written account of an im- 
portant form of lighting for libraries, schools and 
homes, employs some British terms which are not 
in accordance with the American terminology. The 
information included and the profuse use of il- 
lustrations and diagrams amply compensate for this 
drawback and the result is an important handbook 
on the nature and applications of fluorescent light- 
ing in factories, schools, and shop windows. 





Time to Change. Librarian with excellent 
administrative and reference background de- 
sires new opportunities for professional 
growth,—preferably in public library refer- 
ence field. Write Box A, c/o Wilson 
Library Bulletin. 
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THE ATOMIC BOMB 


Hiroshima is history—One pound of uran- 
ium equals 3,000,000 pounds of coal. 


THE ATOMIC BOMB is an important book. Its 

emphasis is on the energy within the bomb that 
makes it such a tremendous factor for good or evil. It 
is a compilation of expert cpinion. It presents divergent, 
authoritative viewpoints. Approximately one third of the 
book is devoted to guarding atomic secrets. Baruch’s 
arguments and Gromyko’s counter-proposals are pre- 
sented; also those of Wallace, Acheson, Shotwell and 


others. 
e 


There is a section on atomic theory dating back to 

400 B.C. More space is devoted to the relief from 335p 
drudgery offered by atomic energy to a sane world. Reference Shelf 
Included is a seven-page glossary and a forty-page bib- 

liography. The Atomic Bomb is an important book. $1.25 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE: 
COOPERATIVE OR COMPETITIVE? 


306p Reference Shelf $1.25 


| NTERNATIONAL TRADE is essential to 

“One World.” It is not too complicated a sub- 
ject and one that needs general understanding. 
The broad facts are: American prosperity is 
dependent upon world markets; tariffs and other 
barriers handicap the flow of goods. 


It is an understandable aftermath of the war. 
International Trade reviews the problem in the 
words of international economists. The British 
loan, Bretton Woods, International Bank and 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements are included; also 
an interesting section on the tariff history of this 
country and a comprehensive bibliography. 


Say you read it in the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 








CATALOG of REPRINTS 
in SERIES: 1946 


(Seventh edition just published) 
$3.50 including Spring (1947) Supplement: 


The Catalog is 83 catalogs com- 
bined. It is the indispensable 
tool of the thrifty buyer because 
it enables him to select from ap- 
proximately 4,000 reprints avail- 
able as of October 1, published by 
thirty-seven publishers in eighty- 
three ‘reprint series. It shows at 
a glance wha. is available by 
author, title, publisher or series. 


Section I is a listing by title and 
author. Here are grouped to- 
gether all available reprints of a 
given title under the name of the 
author. The entries include the 
number of pages, date of publica- 
tion, price and any distinguishing 
features as name of illustrator, 
author of introduction, series 
number, etc, 


For example, if the movie, “Two 
Years Before the Mast,” creates 
a fresh interest in the book, Sec-. 
tion I will disclose five different 
editions priced from 95c to $2.00: 
the range for’ “Cluny Brown” 
(three editions) is 25c, 49c and 
$1.00. 


° ~ 
Secrion II is 4 listing by series. 
and publisher. It includes the 
address and briéf description ‘of 


each of the eighty-three series . 


with a complete list of titles by 


.authors available in each seri¢s; 


also, at the end of numbered 
series, a numerical list of titles in 
print is given. 





THE CATALOG PAYS 
FOR ITSELF MANY 
TIMES OVER 








THE. H, W. WILSON COMPANY 950 University Avenue New York, 52 














FOR READING TODAY — 
“— FOR REFERENCE TOMORROW 


Current History 


A shelf full of books is not 
always the answer to the 
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One Year $3.00 


EVENTS PUBLISHING Co., 
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READER’S CHOICE 
OF 


BEST BOOKS 


A Monthly Selection 


From Animal inn 
by Virginia Moe (Houghton) 


ASK YOUR LIBRARY ‘FOR THESE BOOKS 
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Twenty-five of the year's 
outstanding addresses 
presented in: 


Representative 
American 
Speeches: 
1945-1946 


A. CRAIG BAIRD 
287p. $1.25 


Surrender of Japan 

—Douglas MacArthur 
The Sinews of Peace 

—Winston Churchill 
United Nations Assembly: A 
Report—Arthur H. Vandenberg 

National Military $ 
—George C. Marshall 


The Social Implications of 


Atomic 
—Arthur H. Compton 
International Control of Atomic 


Energy —Bernard Baruch 
United Mine Workers’ De- 
mands —John L. Lewis 


The Railroad Strike Emergency 
—Harry S. Truman 
The Issues in Education: 1946 
—Robert M. Hutchins 

Response at a Reception 
—Francis Cardmal Spellman 


And fifteen others, plus Dr. Baird’s run- 
er iain eee of oe 
s , its effectiveness, manner o - 
livery and audience reaction. The ninth 
aaa — published in the Reference 
Shelf o 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950 University Ave. New York 52 














ESSAY AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE INDEX 
Partial list of books to be included in the 
annual issue of the Essay and General Literatur 


Index, published by the H. W. Wilson Co. To be 
supplemented by new titles each month. 


BORLAND, Hat G. American year; countr; 
life and landscapes through the seasons 
1946 Simon & Schuster $3.50 

BROWNE, WaLpo R. ed. Leviathan i: 
crisis; an international symposium on th 
state. 1946 Viking $3.75 

CorrMAN, G. R. ed. Studies in languag: 
and literature. 1945 Univ. of North Caro 
lina press $3 

ELIZABETHAN studies amd other essays i: 
honor of George F. Reynolds. 1945 Unis 
of Colorado press $2.50 

EpsTEIN, SAMUEL and EpsrEiIn, B. W. Mi: 
acles from microbes. 1946 Rutgers uni\ 
press $2 ° 

FiscHER, Louis. Great challenge. 194 
Duell $4 

Grecory, Horace and ZATURENSK 
Marya. History of American poetr 
1900-1940. 1946 Harcourt $4 

Gross, R. H. ed. Century of the Catho! 
essay. 1946 Lippincott $3.50 

KNICKERBOCKER, W. S. ed. Twentict 
century English. 1946 Philosophical |i! 
$5 


McWir.iaMs, Carezy. Southern Californ 
country. 1946 Duell $3.75 

Norturop, F. S. C. Meeting of East a: 
West. 1946 Macmillan $6 

O'BRIEN, J. A. Truths men live by. 19 
Macmillan $2.75 

PEATTI£, RODERICK, ed. Pacific coast rang: 
1946 Vanguard $3.75 

SPROUT, HAROLD and SpRouT, MARGAR! 
eds. Foundations of national power. 1° 
Princeton univ. press $4.25 

STALIN, JOSEPH. Great patriotic war of ¢! 
Soviet union. 1945 International pul! 
$1.75 

STOWE, LELAND. While time remains. 194: 
Knopf $3.50 

Voices of history, 1945-1946. 1946 Gran 
ercy pub, co. $3.50 

Warp, Leo R. ed. United for freedom; « 
operatives and Christian democracy. 194 
Bruce pub, $2.50 
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READERS’ CHOICE 


OF BEST BOOKS 








The purpose of the Readers’ Choice of Best Books is to assist you 
in selecting books to meet your individual tastes and needs. 

Each issue describes and recommends about fifty new books that 
have been selected by recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 


Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the 
library by consulting the Card Catalog or a member of the library 


: as oat staff. 
The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is published monthly, except 
July and August, and may be obtained regularly from your library. 





FICTION 


DALY, ELIZABETH, 1878- 
Wrong way down. Rinehart 1946 211p 
$2.50 

A Murray Hill mystery 

“What possible connection was there be- 
tween the aquatint of “The Lady Audley’ and 
the death of Miss Paxton... Henry Gamadge 
and his able assistant (lately of the Marines) 
risk their lives to answer it. The setting is as 
before, New York and environs.” Huntting 


BOYLE, Kay, 1903- 
Thirty stories. Simon & Schuster 1946 
362p $3.50 


Contents: Episode in the life of an an- 


cestor; Wedding day; Rest cure; Ben; Kroy’ 


Wen; Black boy; Friend of the family; White 
as snow; Keep your pity; Natives don’t cry; 
Maiden, maiden; White horses of Vienna; 
Count Lothar’s heart; Major Alshuster; How 
Bridie’s girl was won; Herring piece; Your 
body is a jewel box; Major enga t in Paris; 
Effigy of war; Diplomat’s x: Men; They 
weren't going to die; Defeat; Let there be hon- 
our; This they took with them; Their name is 
Macaroni; Hilaire and the Maréchal Pétard; 
Canals of Mars; Loneliest man in the U.S. army; 
Winter night 


KESTEN, HERMANN, 1900- 
Ferdinand and Isabella; a novel. Wyn 
1946 373p $3 


“Along with his documentation ;the au- 
thor; gives a tabloid newspaper view of the con- 
temporary scene, stressing the gossip, the family 
skeletons, and the scandals.” | Book-of-the- 
month club news 


KOESTLER, ARTHUR, 1905- 

Thieves in the night; chronicle of an ex- 
periment. Macmillan 1946 357p $2.75 
“This is a portrait of the Jewish homeland, 
Palestine, and against the larger issues of Arab 
violence and British insular indifference, is told 
the story of a Commune, and of Joseph who be- 
came of Zionist after an experience with a wom- 
an had aligned him with the Jewish half of his 

heritage.” Kirkus 


NosLe, BARBARA 
Doreen. Doubleday 1946 246p $2.50 
Doreen, the young daughter of a stern and 
possessive London charwoman, is evacuated to 
the country during the blitz and goes to live 
with an educated and well-to-do couple who 
treat her as their own child. In the fierce con- 
test of love between the parents and the foster 
parents, Doreen becomes both the prize and the 
victim 


SHEPARD, ODELL, 1884- 

Holdfast Gaines, by Odell Shepard and 
Willard Shepard. Macmillan 1946 
647p maps $3 

An “epic American novel written around 
the period of the Revolution and the early 

1800's. Deals with such famous characters as 

Andrew Jackson, Tecumseh, Jean Lafitte and 

with many historical events including the burn- 

ing of New London, the battle of New Orleans 
and the massacre at Fort Mims. Holdfast 

Gaines is an Indian of legendary character, en 

dowed with superhuman qualities—spiritual, 

humanitarian, physical.” Library journal 


ABOUT PEOPLE 
EWEN, Davip, 1907- 
Haydn; a good life; illus. by Marion*Kohs. 
Holt 1946 245p illus music $2.75 
Set in the background of 18th century Aus- 
tria, this biography minimizes the composer's 
unhappy private life. “A chronology of events, 
a list of his works and recordings, some of his 


music and an index—all add to the importance 
of this... book.” Huntting 


HENDRICK, BURTON JEssIE, 1870- 
Lincoln's war cabinet. Little 1946 482p 
illus $5 

A “study of the politics and personalities 
which bedeviled the Lincoln administration. It 
starts with an analysis of the political set-up at 
the Chicago Convention, which, half-heartedly, 
nominated Lincoln, and a look at the political 
and personal wunds of the men angling 
for positions in the government. The author 
then traces the successive political crises and ac- 
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HENDRICK, BURTON J.—Continued 


tions of the Lincoln administration, with empha- 
sis on the men of the war cabinet.” Kirkus 
HOLBERG, RUTH (LANGLAND) 1891- 

Captain John Smith; the lad from Lincoln- 
shire; illus. by A. L. Morgan. Crowell 
1946 181p illus $2 

The author has told the “tale of . . . (John 
Smith's; many daring adventures on the Euro- 
pean) continent—fighting Turks, fleeing slavery, 
daring much, experiencing a us existence 
in which Jamestown, Virginia and Pocahontas 
were late incidents.” Ki 
ROOSEVELT, ‘THEODORE, PRESIDENT U.S. 
1858-1919 

Letters to Kermit from Theodore Roose- 
velt, 1902-1908; ed. with an introduc- 
tion and prefaces by Will Irwin. Scrib- 
ner 1946 296p illus $3 

Over 200 of T. R.’s letters to his son were 
turned over to the editor after Kermit Roose- 
velt’s death. “The letters—including all those 

in ‘Letters to His Children’ by T.R.'s 

contagious good nature and sympathy, form a 

revealing study in the relationship een an 

understanding father and a much-loved son, and 

contain many side lights on the political hap- 

penings of the early 1900's.” Huntting 
STODDARD, HENRY LUTHER, 1861- 

Horace Greeley, printer, editor, crusader. 

Putnam 1946 338p illus $3.50 
Written by a newspaper man, this is a 
study of the intrepid editor whose mora! courage 
helped raise journalism to its present level 
GrRoNowicz, ANTONI, 1913- 

Tchaikovsky ; tr. from the Polish by Joseph 
Vetter; drawings by George Avison. 
Nelson 1946 192p illus $2.50 

A full-length biography of the tragic Rus- 
sian musical genius, written with emphasis on 
his abnormal sensitiveness 


ALLERGIES 


CRANDALL, FRANK GUILFORD, 1896- 

It's an allergy. Murray & Gee 1946 313p 
$3.50 

A book written for the layman and the al- 

lergic patient, it is replete with case histories, 

with special chapters devoted to such common 

allergic manifestations as asthma and hay fever, 

as well as the less frequent types of allergic 
ailments 


THE AMERICAN SCENE 


ATHERTON, GERTRUDE FRANKLIN (Horn ) 
1857- 
My San Francisco; a wayward biography. 
Bobbs 1946 334p $3.50 
“A famous San Franciscan writes abou: 
her city and about the people who made it note- 
worthy as a literary and art center, and as a cos. 
mopolitan city with a flavor unique and irresis‘ 
ible.” Library journal ~ 






READERS' CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 

COLLINS, FREDERICK LEWIS, 1882- 

Money town; the we Fa Manhattan Toe 
that golden mile which lies between the 
Battery and the fields. 
327p illus map $5 

In Néw York's first 150 years, all its actis 
ties, financial, intellectual, social took pla 
below what is now City Hall park. The rest | 

Manhattan Island was, except for a few isolated 

villages, a country of woods and farms. But the 

little city, first Amsterdam and then Nev 

York, was always a “money town.” To a larg 

extent, the second half of the book is the story : 

Wall street and its leaders 


LOOK (PERIODICAL ) 

... Look at America; the country you know, 
—and don't know. Houghton 1946 
341p illus maps $12.50 

Here is America as it is today, coverin 
the U. S. as a whole and its seven main region 
areas in pictures and related text 


MITCHELL, EDWIN VALENTINE 
It's an old New England custom. Va 
guard 1946 277p illus $2.75 

This volume contains “a listing and « 
ploration of many customs associated with N 
England. Pie for breakfast, bundling, high « 
cellence in epitaphs, phantom ships, haun 
houses—-these and many more are explored as 
to their sources ahd identification with the | 
cale.” Kirkus 


PARTRIDGE, BELLAMY, 1878- 

As we were; family life in America, 185 
1900 in pictures and text by Bellamy) 
Partridge and Otto Bettmann. McGraw 
1946 184p illus $4.50 

Here is the story of America’s grow 
from the Civil war to the tevolutionary advent 
of the automobile, told in terms of the ful! 
everyday life of its people 


RicH, Louise (DICKINSON) 1903- 
Happy the land. Lippincott 1946 259p 
us map $3 

Sequel to: “We took to the woods” 

This book “is a remembrance of things 
loved, nostalgic without being sentimenta!; 2 
picture of a way of life which they loved, of 
little towns, particularly the town where | 
Riches did their shopping, of the hired man, 
visitors and nei » Of a canoe trip thro 
the lakes, of talk and people.” Kirkus 


BOOKS AND READING 


BURLINGAME, ROGER, 1889- 

Of making many books; a hundred yea: 
of reading, writing and publishing 
Scribner 1946 347p $3.75 

The history of the century-old publishing 
house of Charles Scribner's Sons, largely told in 
terms of its authors and the firm’s correspon 

ence with them. Li life, letters, and viv 

characterizations of R Louis Stevenson 

J. M. Barrie, John Galsworthy, F. Scott Fitz 

gerald, Thomas Wolfe and others 


Putnam 194: 
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GrEGORY, HORACE, 1898- 
History of American poetry, 1900-1940, 
Horace Gregory and Marya Zaturen- 
. Harcourt 1946 524p $4 
It is the authors’ intention to present a 
history of American poetry since 1900 that is 
humane in its interest, They include biographi- 
cal information, and pay their respects to the 
legénds and fables of poetic history 
HAYCRAFT, Howarp, 1905- ed. 

Art of the mystery story; a collection of 
critical essays; ed. and with a commen- 
tary by Howard Haycraft. Simon & 
Schuster 1946 545p $5 

“Intented as a companion volume to the 

editor’s earlier ‘Murder for pleasure,’ this . . . 

compendium brings together fifty-three critical 

and informative essays nine of which are en- 
tirely new, about the mystery-detective story in 
all its aspects, by such-varied contributors as 

G. K. Chesterton, R. Austin Freeman, Dorothy 

Sayers.” Literary guild 


BUSINESS 


ABEL, CHARLES, 1891- 

Professional photography for profit; de- 
tailed plans for the installation, equip- 
ping, and successful operation of various 
types of photographic studios. Green- 
berg 1946 466p illus $5 

Partial contents: Industrial photography; 

Press photography; Plain facts about portrait 

photography; Wedding photography; Small- 

town general-purpose studio; What will it cost 
to start a studio; Equipping the camera room; 

Retouching, spotting, and coloring; Computing 

portrait prices 

KAPLAN, ALVIN HAROLD, 1904- 

Job that fits you—and how to get it, by 
John and Enid Wells ,pseud,. Prentice- 
Hall 1946 423p illus $3.75 

This book includes “many self-analysis 
tests whereby one can determine the field in 
which he is best qualified and how to use these 
qualifications. Then follows a brief survey of 
various fields in agriculture, business, trades, 
crafts, service work, professions and ‘new hori- 
zons.’"’ Library journal 

PRATT, MARGARET 

Successful secretary; illus. by Roger Du- 
voisin. Lothrop 1946 144p illus $2 

A career book, covering duties, require- 
ments for the job, training, etc. plus interviews 

: with famous secretaries, such as those of Katha- 
rine Cornell and Eleanor Roosevelt 
ROBINSON, O. PRESTON, 1903- 

How to establish and operate a retail store, 
by O. P. Robinson and K. B. Haas; 
drawings by J. R. Hales. Prentice-Hall 
1946 379p illus $4.35 

The “authors present a practical guide for 
retailers and for veterans wishing to establish 
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their own business. Alf sides in the field are 
considered: site selection, new developments 
such as the park-and-shop center, financing, or- 
ganization, operations, leasing departments, buy- 
ing, packaging, selling, ising, sales promo- 
tion, window display and records with: typical 
financial statement and balance sheet.” Library 


journal! 


DESCRIPTION AND TRAVEL 


FERGUSSON, ERNA, 1888- 
Cuba. Knopf 1946 308p illus map $3.75 
“Here are the color and-atmosphere of this 
fascinating land of sugar and tobacco, of sophis- 
ticated city people and primitive Negroes, as 
well as . . . information on its history, economy, 
and culture, presented in . . . readable fashion 
by one who has seen Cuba from Havana and 
Pinar de Rio to Santiago.” Huntting 


PUTNAM, GEORGE PALMER, 1887- 
Death valley and its country. Duell 1946 
231p map $2.75 


In this book all of the region’s past adven- 
tures and present attractions are recounted. 


Tales of the pioneers, of the prospectors and 


Indians and rangers, ate set alongside detailed 
descriptions of the valley's weather, its flowers, 
its wild life, its sights and sounds, and its ex- 
traordinary geological past 


ROBERTS, W/ ALTER ADOLPHE, 1886- 
Lake Pontchartrain. Bobbs 1946 4376p 
(American lakes ser) $3.50 

Maps on lining-papers 

Lake Pontchartrain is the focus of the story 
of New Orleans and the men and women who 
have made it. The author fills out the main 
stream of history, through the War between the 
states, reconstruction and on to the present day 


FOOTBALL QUIZ BOOK 


BAKER, Lous HENRY, 1883- 
Do you know your football? Barnes, A.S. 
1946 99p $1.50 

The author has collécted in question and 
answer form over 500 moot, odd facts about the 
game, its players and coaches, best and worst 
teams, the rules, and incidental other items. The 
foreword is written by John Kieran 


HANDICRAFTS 


Watsn, HENRY H. 

Make-it-yourself book of handicrafts; with 
illus. by the author. Blakiston 1946 
278p illus (New home lib) $1 

Under separate sections each of the follow- 

ing handicrafts has been explained, diagrammed, 

and illustrated: Metalwork; Jewelry making; 

Wrought iron; Leatherwork; Pottery ; Tile mak- 

ing; Basketry; Weaving; Hooking; Knotting; 

Block printing; Tie dyeing; Batik; Working 

with cork; Carpentry; Chip carving 
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A LOOK AT SCIENCE 


BAXTER, JAMES PHINNEY, 1893- 
Scientists against time. Little 1946 473p 
illus $5 ; 

“This book shows the vital part played by 
science, from insecticides to the atomic bomb. . . 
(It, records the history of the Office of Scientific 
Research, in language for the layman. In the 
space of months, scientists accomplished what 
would ordinarily have taken . New weap- 
ons, improvement of old ones; anti-submarine 
devices; radar; bombs and incendiaries; landing 
craft and assault weapons; preventive medicine; 
penicillin.” Kirkus 


JOHNSEN, JULIA EMILy, comp. 


Atomic bomb. Wilson, H.W. 1946 335p. 


(Reference shelf, v19, no. 2) $1.25 

“In view of such significance of atomic fis- 
sion it becomes of importance to clarify its prin- 
ciples, and marge dee has been made 
here to present the factual und and such 
other helpful material as might contribute to 
this understanding and to constructive thought 
and discussion, presenting without bias such di- 
vergent views as space may permit 


MUSIC 


BLESH, RuDI, 1899-* 

Shining trumpets; a history of jazz. Knopf 
1946 365 (26)p 20 plates, music $5 
This is a history of jazz including the Afri- 
can backgrounds, the tentative beginnings of an 
American art in the Delta and New Orleans, the 
garishly colored heyday of the true New Orleans 
style, and the stories of the great jazz creators 

from that day to this 


Krevit, WILLIAM 
Music for your child ; illus. by Marc Simont. 
Dodd 1946 128p illus $2.50 
“A handbook for parents, telling how the 
study of music can be made both enjoyable and 
successful. Mr Krevit . . . explains the value of 
music for children, when informal training and 
formal lessons should start, the choice of an in- 
strument, how to select a teacher, how practice 
hours can be made a pleasure rather than a 
chore, and how the parent can best cooperate 
. with the teacher. With lists of recommended 
books and recordings.” Huntting 


PETS 


GAY, MARGARET COOPER 
How to live with a cat; with forewords by 
N. H. Johnson and S. H. Coleman; illus. 
by Roberta MacDonald. Simon & Schus- 
ter 1946 267p illus $2.75 
“This guide to the ilities and re- 
wards of the cat owner tells to buy (or get) 
your cat, how to feed it, how to help it raise 
its kittens.” Huntting 
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READERS' CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 


POLITICS—GOVERNMENT 
ARNALL, Eis Gipss, 1907- 
Shore dimly seen, Lippincott 1946 312, 
$3 
The author “presents his view of the para 
dox of the South, and a constructive six poin 
program for making democracy work, in th: 
South and elsewhere, and for approaching som: 
degree of the freedom that should }. con 
comittant. As prelude he gives a glimpse of the 


Southern mind, the Southern scene, th« uthern 


problem; he uses his own home town of N: 
nan ;Georgia, as a vantage point, and his ow 
political career, visiting every county 
spri: .” Kirkus 

DANIELS, JONATHAN, 1902- 

Frontier on the Potomac. Macmi!! 
262p $2.75 


This is an informal discussion of 


ington, from the White House, through the 
various departments of the government, to the 


embassies and the lobbies, and the people w! 
run them all, good, bad and indiffer 
DimMOcK, MARSHALL Epwarp, 1903 
American rmment in action ,by, M. I 
Dimock and G. O. Dimock. Rinehart 
1946 946p illus maps $4.50 
“The present book assumes that / 


government and ral political scien 
combined in the beginning course, ¢! re be 


ginning student should learn the principles and 


problems of political science in genera! and thos¢ 
of American government in particular refa 
FLOHERTY, JOHN JOSEPH, 1882- 
Men against crime; illustrated from photo 
gtaphs. Lippincott 1946 2° 
$2.50 
An account of the history and « 
the U.S. Treasury, with special emph 
men who are continually engaged 
against the cleverest of criminals, th: 
by smuggling, counterfeiting, etc., to 
Department. Contains, hundreds of 


PROGRAM MATERIA! 


Spicer, DoroTHy GLADys 

Windows open to the world; a ha 

of world fellowship projects. 

press 1946 127p illus $2.50 

This book presents a new collection of pro 

gram materials of both European and Latin 
American origin, including folk festivals, long 
term and short-term club projects, internationa! 
parties for small and large groups 
worship material, and camp suppers wv 
ternational angle. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND LIFE 


CLAWSON, JOSEPH, 1916- 


Psychology in action. Macmillan 194: 
289p illus $4 
This volume discusses “popular psychology 


applied to everyday situations, reducing beha\ 
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iour to certain formulae. Clawson interprets 
human nature in terms of motives, and values.” 
Kirkus 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS 

GOODSPEED, EDGAR JOHNSON, 1871- 
How to read the Bible. Winston 1946 

244p $2.50 
An introduction to the reading of the Bible 
for the layman, an account of what the various 
books of the Old and New Testaments are, their 
historical, religious, and human significance, out- 
po in a way to make Bible reading enjoyable 
and helpful. Arranged under such topics as 
biography, history, laws, etc. with specific chap- 
ter references 


MARTIN, HuGH, 1890- 
Great Christian books. Westrninster 1946 
118p $1.50 
A strong believer in the power of the book 
to influence men's minds, Dr Martin here recom- 
mends the following seven books that hold sig- 
nificant places in the Christian herita, Con- 
fessions of St Augustine; Letters oF hiaoe! 
Rutherfurd; Practice of the presence of God, by 
Brother Lawrence ; Pilgrim's progress, by J. 
i Serious call, by W. Law; An enquiry, 
by W. Carey; Ring and the book, by R, Brown- 
ing 
SCHWAB, GUSTAV 
Gods & heroes; myths & epics of ancient 
Greece. Pantheon 1946 764p illus $6 
Contents: Prometheus; Ages of man; 
Pyrrha and Deucalion; Zeus and Io; Phaethon; 
Europa; Cadmus; Pentheus; Perseus; Creusa 
and lon; Daedalus and Icarus; Story of the 
Argonauts ; Meleager and the boar; Tantalus; 
Pelops; Niobe; Salmoneus; Heracles; Beller- 
ophon ; Theseus; Story of King Oedipus; Seven 
against Thebes; The Epigoni; Alcmaeon and 
the necklace; The Heraclidae; Tales of Troy; 
Last Tantalides ; Odysseus 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


BAILARD, VIRGINIA 
So you were elected! by Virginia Bailard 
and H, C. McKown; drawings by Mar- 
garet Conrad. McGraw 1946 264p 
illus $2.50 
“Written primarily for school clubs, but 
the material can be used just as readily in groups 
outside of schools. .. Part I deals with the 
hows, whys, and wherefores of leadership, 
stressing the duties of certain main officers and 
positions. Part II covers the organization of 
social events and get-togethers from the time of 
the first planning up to the job of the clean-up 
committee after the event is over.” To the 
readers of this book 
KARASZ, MARISKA 
Design and sew; drawings by Christine 
Engler. Lippincott 1946 112p illus 
$2.50 


“The author of the picture instruction 
book, “See and Sew,” tells how to go about de- 
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signing your own clothes to suit the figure and 
type of girl.” Kirkus 


MOLLoy, ANNE STEARNS (BAKER) 1907- 

Shooting Star Farm; illus. by Barbara 

Cooney. Houghton 1946 23ip illus 
$2.50 

“A riding school farm comes to cheer the 

neighborhood for Sabra and Young Tony, two 

lonely children. The school is made into a suc- 

cess by the combined endeavors of the neighbor- 


hood children and a small mystery is solved.” 
Kirkus 


MORGAN, ALFRED POWELL, 1889- 

Boys’ book of engines, motors & turbines; 
illus. by the author. Scribner 1946 264p 
illus $2.75 

This book provides simple plans with il- 
lustrations and instructions which tell how to 


make numerous toy motors and engines that a 
boy can build and operate himself 


ROMBAUER, IRMA (VON STARKLOFF) 1877- 
Cookbook for girls and boys; illus. by 
M. R. Becker. Bobbs 1946 243p illus 
$2.50 
This is a book “defining all terms and 
processes, teaching the right methods of measur- 
ing and mixing, and giving about 400 recipes of 
all kinds, including a . . . section on Outdoor 
Cookery.” Huntting 


—AND STILL YOUNGER 


AULAIRE, INGRI (MORTENSEN) D’ 1904- 
Pocahontas, by Ingri and E. P. D’ Aulaire. 
Doubleday 1946 unp illus $2.50 


An historical picture book about a favorite 
early American heroine, from her childhood to 
the end of her days in England 


CREDLE, ELLis, 1902- 
Johnny and his mule; photographs by 
Charles Townsend. Oxford univ. press 
1946 ,44)p illus $1.50 


“Johnny's troubles hegan when he threw 
in a bid of five cents on an old mule at an auc- 
tion in the town square—and got it. How 
Johnny got the balky old mule home, five miles 
over the mountains, is told in easy text and 
photographs.” Bkl. 


MOE, VIRGINIA 
Animal inn; pictures by Milo Winter. 
Houghton 1946 174p illus $2.50 


At head of title; Stories of 4 Trailside 
museum 

“Here are stories of some of Trailside’s 
residents: John Rabbit, Chuckles the wood- 
chuck, Bambi the Whitetail fawn, Tarbaby and 
Domino the skunks, Mr Pewee the screech owl, 
and many others.” Bkl. 
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CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 
AND BEST SELLERS 


This list is a combination of Current Library Favorites and Books on Best Seller Lists. 
The figures in the CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITE ewe’ column represent the combined stand 


) 
ing of each book based on reports from the public i 
Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, 
is, Minneapolis, Newark, New 
Francisco, Seattle, Springfield, and Toronto. 


Buffalo, 
Salt Lake City, 


of: Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, 
: lis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
New York City, Pittsburgh, Portland 


The figures in the Best Setters (BS) column represent the total number of times each book 
has on “best sellers” lists to the first of last month in New York Herald Tribune W ect!) 
Book jew and New York Times Book Review. Two dots (..) mean not on BS lists. 


The list is 


arranged in order of popularity in libraries. Date of 
following each title. Book club choices are indicated by initials 
Review Digest) indicate the number of f. 


is given immediately 
following BRD (Boot 


avorable (+-) or unfavorable (—) reviews . 





FICTION 
CALDWELL. This side of innocence. 
Ap ‘46 BRD 2+ 1— IG.... 


YeERBY. Foxes of Harrow. F °46 
BRD 1+ 1— 


MARQUAND. B, F's daughter. N ‘46 
JANNEY. Miracle of the bells. Ap ‘46 


WAKEMAN. The hucksters, Ap °46 
BRD 5+ 1— , 
JACKSON. Fall of valor. S “46 .... 
KOESTLER. Thieves in the night. S '46 
‘= Snake pit. Mr ‘46 BRD 4+ 


Kane. New Orleans woman. S ‘46 
JENNINGS. Salem frigate. Ag "46 .. 
LA FARGE. Sudden guest. Jl 46 ... 


CHILDREN’S Books popular 


98 
94 
83 


78 
54 
38 


38 
28 


27 


18 
17 
17 


15 


2 
25 
15 





NON-FICTION 


MacDonatp. Egg and I. O '45 .. 

LIEBMAN. Peace of mind. Ap ‘46 
BRD 4+ 2— 

ROOSEVELT. As he saw it. 
BRD 2+ i— 

KRAVCHENKO. I chose freedom. My 
'46 BRD 3+- 2— 

PEARSON. Oscar Wilde. Je ‘46 
BRD 8+ 4— 

Hatsey. Color blind, S$ °46 
BRD 8+ 1— 

Wuite. Thunder out of China. N °46 

Apamic. Dinner at the White House. 
S 46 BRD 3+ 1— 

Stowgk, While time remains. Ag ‘46 

PERKINS. Roosevelt I knew. N ‘46 

FINLETTER. From the top of the stairs. 
S 46 BRD 3+ 

STANWELL-FLETCHER. Driftwood val- 
ley. Ap "46 BRD 8+ 2—.... 

Fow Ler. Solo in tom-toms. Ap ‘46 
BRD 7+ 

INGERSOLL. Top secret. Ap “46 
BRD 7+ 5— 

O'NEILL. Iceman cometh. N ' 


O *46 


in libraries during the month of November are: Strawberry girl, by 


Lois Lenski ; Mage the curtain, by Janet Lambert; 7 on 16, by Betty Cavanna; Black stallion 
yons. 


returns, by W: 


Farley; Golder sovereign, by 


Dorothy 





FEBRUARY BOOK CLUB CHOICES 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


Lincoln reader, by Paul Angle. Rutgers University 


Press 
LITERARY ILD 
The walls of Jericho, by Paul I. Wellman. Lippincott 


Junior Lirerary Guitp 


Older : More pictures to grow up with, by Kath 
sas Giwon American Static Bocks spa 
Older boys: Bonny’s boy, by F. E. Rechnitzer. Winston 
Intermediate group: Animal inn, by Virginia Moc 
Primary 


: Patty paints a picture, by Laura Bannon 
Albert 





